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STEALTHY ENCROACHMENTS OF 
THE CLERGY. 


A sHORT but sharp discussion immediately 
following the third reading of the Ballot Bill 
on Thursday night in the House of Commons, 
and afterwards repeated on Monday, claims 
some notice. It related to a bill for amending 
the Act of Uniformity, which had been sent 
down from the House of Lords, and which Mr. 
Gladstone, with all the ardour of ecclesiastical 
fraternity, took under his special management. 
The substance of the bill is innocent enough. 
It enables the clergy of the Church of England, 
under certain supervision, to shorten the 
liturgical services which are read on week-days, 
and gives them authority, with the assent of 
the bishop of the diocese, to use such and such 
portions of the Book of Common Prayer in their 
daily ministrations, without being under legal 
obligation to use other portions which make 
the service too extended. It seems to us that 
nothing would have been easier than to effect 
this change, on the understanding that the 
spiritual need of the Church made it expedient. 
Who may be responsible for the guidance of 
legislation in these questions—whether the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Prime 
Minister, or both—we cannot ascertain, but there 
would appear to be behind what is presented for 
public approval the will of some authority or other 
which represents, to a very suspicious extent, 
clerical views end aspirations. It was quite 
possible, as we have intimated, to secure the 
end aimed at by the Uniformity Act Amend- 
ment Bill without serious opposition. But this 
did not content the shadowy sacerdotal autho- 
rity to which the Prime Minister appears 
anxious to subject the nation. Of late, he has 
assumed to be the mouthpiece in Parliament 
of the clerical body. Individually, he admits 
its pretensions, and sympathises with the sen- 
timents by which, in the main, it is moved, and 
we must say, as we have said before, that he 
exercises a more potent influence in support of 
clerical retro-action than any statesman of the 
present age. | 

Mr. Gladstone is by preference, if we may so 
say, a favourer of priestly pretensions. He 
never seems to be more at home than when he 
is engaged in advancing, we will not say the 
true interests, but the arrogant assumptions of 
the clergy. He seems to have been fitted for an 
ecclesiastical age. He has a credulous mind. 
He rejoices in believing. There is nothing 


sceptical in his tendencies. He is governed by 
his sentiments far more than by his logic, and, 
in reference to spiritual matters, he appears to 
regard himself as under obligation to accept 
without question whatever the Church, in 
a Catholic sense, has bidden him accept. 
He is not an Erastian. He does not 
attach supreme importance to the main- 
tenance of that relationship between the 
Church and the State which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for instance, or his friend the 
Dean of Westminster, would attach to it. His 
views, in one sense, are more lofty and more 
Scriptural than those of either of the ecclesias- 
tics we have mentioned. In fact, he, though 
not a priest, believes in the priesthood ; which, 
we suspect, neither of them do, although sus- 
taining the responsibilities of the priestly office. 
Hence, he is more closely to be watched than 
they, for he is more conscientiously intent than 
they upon giving exprossion in legislative acts 
to professional notions of clerical dignity. 

On Thursday night last, the tone and spirit 


of Mr. Gladstone's speech in support of the | P 


Uniformity Act Amendment Bill were striking 
beyond all former examples. He seemed to 
forget that England is a country in which a 
great variety of religious opinion and faith 
prevails. He spoke in true medisval style. 
He ignored all spiritual instrumentality but 
that which came of the devotions of the clergy. 
He complained that any obstacle should be 
thrown in the way of the clerical body in their 
desire to effect an improvement in the daily 
services at which they minister. All this, how- 
ever, was really beside the mark, and tended 
rather to excite the contemptuous indignation 
of those who sat behind him. Daily services in 
the Church may be a very good thing. Shor- 
tened services, if they are to be daily, may be 
most desirable. But neither the one nor the 
other necessitates the introduction into the 
preamble of a bill of words which were evi- 
dently intended to assert in principle the right 
of the clergy, assembled in Conyocation, to 
initiate legislative measures for such a purpose. 
The passages introduced into the bill in ques- 
tion were intended, in our belief, for no other 
purpose whatever than that of insidiously 
affirming for the clerical body a right which 
never has belonged to them since the Reforma- 
tion; and we fear that Mr. Gladstone honestly 
intended, if possible, to help them to that right. 
Happily, the laity of the Church of England 
are not disposed to follow his lead in regard to 
this matter. The offensive words were struck 
out; and on Monday night, or, perhaps we 
should be more correct in saying, on Tuesday 
morning, after a second discussion similar in 
tone and purpose to the first, the.bill was read 
a third time and passed. 


It must be tolerably clear by this time that 
Church reform by means of statutory legisla- 
tion, is a process of such difficulty, that it will 
be impossible to make it available for any but 
the most innocent changes. Even Mr. Glad- 
stone was driven to confess in the course of the 
last of the debates referred to, that ‘‘ the less 
Her Majesty’s Government meddled in Church 
matters the better.” Nay, he went beyond this, 
and said that ‘‘the less the House had of this 
ecclesiastical legislation the better.” We are 
delighted to think that his experience has 
brought him to the same practical conclusion 
we have long held. There is but one process 
by which the Church can be successfully 


? 


adapted to the wants of its members, and that 

process consists of disestablishment. So long 
as the Church of England remains a Church 
established by law,” so long will every step 
she takes towards improving her services, be 
hampered by difficulties, both within and with- 
out the range of her authority and influence. 


— 


THE SHAFTESBURY DECLARATIONS. 


THE promotion of reform by means of mani- 
festoes is a cheap and easy mode of agitation, 
which unites many advantages, always except- 
ing that of effectiveness. It is more con- 
venient to sign a declaration than to face oppo- 
nents in a public meeting or in open discussion. 
Besides, in order to secure the largest number 
of signatures, the manifesto is usually so 
watered down as to mean nothing in particular, 
so that the signataries obtain a certain amount 
of credit with their party, without committing 
themeelves to any serious responsibility. This 
mode of agitation is becoming increasingly 
fashionable; perhaps in part use of the 
natural alarm excited by recent rowdyism in 
ublic meetings. It is much more comfortable 
in all respects to see one’s name printed at the 
tail of a declaration, than to appear in the list 
of wounded or maimed in a controversial battle 
at which the reporters’ tables have been 
smashed, and the platform stormed by a mili- 
tant mob. Be that as it may, no sooner have 
we commented upon the well-meant but ill- 
advised manifesto which is to rescue the Bible 
from such truculent enemies of religion as Mr. 
R. W. Dale and Dr. Raleigh, than our attention 
highty respectable name of Lord Shaftesbury is 

e name of Lo ury is 
. the one of which would 
apply to the Athanasian Creed the lazy states- 
mans expedient of permissive legislation ; 
while the other more ambitiously submits a 

neral scheme of Church reform, which, as the 
1 confesses, is mainly intended 
‘*forthe defence of the fabric of the Establish- 
ment.” As the shorter declaration is included 
in a sub-section of the larger and more am- 
bitious, we may conveniently confine our present 
remarks to the latter. 

We have been pretty well accustomed during 
the last twenty years to pronunciamentos of one 
sort or another issued by the Low Church party, 
and illustrating the agonies of conscience at 
expense of which they sustain on their devoted 
shoulders ‘‘the fabric of the Establishment.“ 
We have an impression that the ‘ Church 
Reform Association and The Liturgical 
Revision Society are still in existence, are 
for an ical results they might as well 
defunct. Familiarity, therefore, might well 
breed contempt for the sort of mani just 
issued, were we not preserved from such indiffe- 
rence by our unfeigned respect for many of the 
names, at present upwards of a hundred, 
1 ed to the document in question. Indeed 

effort represented by this declaration differs 
in many respects from previous attempts of the 
kind, and especially in the desire, more plausibly 
than boldly exhibited, to unite more than one 
of the Epi ian sects in the movement. But 
to attain this, not only are the proposals diluted 


into insignificance, except where they are 
absurdly impossible; but portions of the docu- 
ment are leftin gross inconsistency with others, 


apparently with the intention of multiplying 
erents by leaving the different sections of 
the Church to select such of the conflicting 
proposals as fall in with their special views; a 
rmission of which several representative men 
ave been not slow to avail themselves. Thus 
Dean MecNeile takes exception to five sub- 
sections—that is, to the proposal concerning 
the Athanasian Creed; also to the provision 
of some mode whereby the laity of a parish 
or congregation may exercise a voice in the 
introduction, within the law, of changes in 
their Church service, and may enjoy facilities 
for taking further part in the local ad- 
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ministration and spiritual work of the Church’’; 
he further objects to the clauses affecting the 
existing system of Ohurch patronage, the 


reform of the system the sub- 
division of the dioceses, und a sub- 
stitute for the élige.” On tk 


hand, Mr. George 
Athanasian Creed 
and the vicar of 


wilt 
* * reform. 
are only specimens of the apparently 
irreconcileable views which are represen 
amongst the comparatively small number of 
signatures sec up to the 1 date. 
And we may fairly question whether it will not 
ox even of Lord Shaftesbury's 
bland veness, to obtain an harmonious 
result from discordant elements like these. 
We * well eno he wee — 2 4.— ve 
many clergymen ymen esperately 
bent upon doing something in the way of 
Church reform, each confident in his own 
8 device for seving the fabric of the 
blishment”; but there is only one fabric 
we remember which ever was surrounded by 
such discordant builders, and what became of 


they 
would not be parties to any changes 
cal to affect directly or indirectly the dog- 
matic teaching of the Church; and in the next 
they signi their seadiness to absolve clergymen 
from the com use of a creed, which for 
centuries has as the most complete 


and emphatic enunciation of the doctrine of the 
inity to be found within the covers of the 
yer-book. Now the Athanasian Oreed either 
has, or has not, hitherto formed part of the 
dogmatio ing of the Church,” submission 


opinion that ‘‘ whosoever will 
a it is necessary that he 
faith; which faith, except 
keep whole and undefiled, without 


perish ever And yet 

same ti they acknowl! themselves 
stand by their colours, .or to insist on 

io recital of a creed, a from the 


al doubt perioh ovorlestingly. 

ingly. 

ion can be chorea | but this, that 

object dearer than the salvation of 

and that is the saving of the fabric of 
Hetablishment ” ? 

Again, in the 


ble we are informed 
igned recognising the urgent 


in defence of the 


system is alike the duty of the 

State and conducive to the highest interests of 
the people, think it desirable to set forth the 
bases on which they are prepared to co-operate 
with fellow Oh en for these important 
objects.” Now the common meaning of the 
hrase we have italicised is the Church as by 
w established,” including of course its for- 
hierarchical, and its actually Erastian 
ernment. But since ‘‘ the 2 on — — 

tlemen are ‘‘ prepared c0-0 

Oburchmen,” involve — — 

and the exclusion of the 


tical revolution, 
Convocation, whi 


functions; and since, farther, these bases in- 
volve the amendment of Church patronage, of 
course by compensating its holders at the ex- 
nse of the taxpayers, we cannot but feel that 
o professions of the preamble are either ex- 
cessively modest, or singularly cunning in their 
sacrifice of consistency to plausibility. 
Truly this document needed the explanation 
given at the end that it is adapted to“ the pre- 
sent peculiar circumstances of the Church of 


England.” Peculiar indeed While the Evan- 


gelicals are unable to make up their minds 


whether they do or do not believe the Athana- 
sian Creed, and while they feebly propose, 
freedom, to set up two 


puts it, of 
) : clergy- 
their 
in , that 
a 
i n perdition as 
‘‘ so-called damnatory clauses”; while Broad 
Churchmen prophesy smooth things about the 
spirit of the age, whose first demand, they 
know as well as we do, is disestablishment ; the 
hizhest ecclesiastical court of the country is 
supposed by many to be debating how to frame a 
judgment which shall decide that the Real Pre- 
sence both is, and is not, adogma of the Church 
of England. And while this declaration is in- 
tended to manifest the power of union in defence 
of the fabric of the Establishment, we learn 
by a correspondence 1 — in a Liverpool 
paper that the so-called Evangelical clergy of 
hat town refuse even to take part in the same 
1338 with fellow-clergymen of a 
ifferent school. So at, it seems, was their 
holy horror of men with whom they would join 
heart and hand, or rather tooth and nail, in 
defence of Ohurch endowments, that though a 
cle an suspected of Ritualism had been by 
mistake invited to take his part during ten 
days of united prayer for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit,” and with truly Catholic feeling 
had accepted the invitation; yet, when the mis- 
take was discovered, he was immediately in- 
formed in unctuous phraseology that his co- 
operation could not be accepted by the 
‘ brethren,” who had taken counsel on this 
subject.” That there are many good men, 
55 y men, Great men who adorn nominally 
e Establishment, though more really the 
Universal Church, we have always been ready 
to acknowledge. But an institution which is 
so incongruous in its elements, so inconsistent 
in its utterances, so ready to play fast and 
loose with principle where wealth and presftye 
are involved, so utterly defiant of common 
sense in its projects for self-reform, must be 
amongst those things which are decaying, 
waxing old, and ready to vanish away. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tux proceedings of the different Presbyterian 
bodies in Scotland have not attracted so much 
attention in England as they unquestionably de- 
serve. A Scotch minister recently said that the 
English people were too provincial”; and 
although we may smile at the remark, especially 
as coming from a Scotchman, the charge is quite 
true. The three Scotch Synods and Assemblies have 
been for some time past debating really national 
questions—so far, that is to say, as Scotland is con- 
cerned, The Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, for instance, discussed amongst other 
subjects the questions of national education and 
disestablishment. Upon the former question Mr. 
Hutton, of Paisley, divided the synod upon the 
point of the severahce of religious from secular 
education, and secured, by his motion, a most in- 
structive debate. Mr. Hutton, supported by Dr. 
Edmond, demanded that the local boards proposed 
to be established under the Scotch Education Bill 
should have no power to introduce religious in- 
struction into the schools in any manner ; and it is 
a remarkable fact, and most significant of the 
growth of opinion in Scotland, that Mr. Hutton 
found 125 supporters. The synod pronounced 
more decisively upon the Establishment question, 
unanimously agreeing, at the instance of Professor 
McMichael, of Dunfermline, that the time was come 
to demand the immediate disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland; while Mr. Hutton sepured, 
in the same debate, the appointment of a com- 
mittee to watch the question. Those who know 
the power of the United Presbyterian Ohurch in 
Scotland will know the great value to be attached 
to this decision. 

The Free and Established Assemblies are now 
sitting. The former pronounced on Friday last, 
for the first time in its history, on the Establishment 
question. The question came up on the motion of 
Dr. Wilson, who presented an overture from the 
Free Presbytery of Ayr, which, after describing 
some facts connected with the Establishment, con- 
cluded in the following language— 


It is hereby overtured to the venerable the General 
Assembly, to take this whole subject into immediate 
and earnest consideration, to adopt such measures as 
may be expedieut or n n regard to this or any 
other attempt to rehabilitate, by legislative authority, 
the existi urch Establishment ; and further, to con- 
sider whether the question forced upon us by the cir- 
cumstances alluded to, be or be not now the propriety 


of continuing in Scotland a Church Establishment 


ion has ceased to represent the mind of the nation, 
which is no longer necessary for its religious instruc- 
tion, and whose existence as an Establishment forms 
the chief obstacle to the feligious unity of the great 
mass of the Scottish people; or to do otherwise as to the 
Assembly may seem meet. 


The debate following this overture embraced the 
whole range of the Establishment question, not 
only as * * Scotland but ag regards England, 
and, considering that it ie the first occasion upon 
which the subject has been brought up in the Free 
Church Assembly, it is perhaps impossible to attach 
too much importance to it. Mr. Cowan, of Troon, 
supported the overture, in a speech against Estab- 
lishments in general, and was followed by Dr. Begg, 
on the Conservative side, who moved a resolution 
against Erastianism, but in fayour of the principles 
of an Establishment, stating, in the course of an 
able speech, that Free Churchmen were not yet 
Voluntaries in theory. Then an amendment was 
moved to do away with the Patronage Act of Queen 
Anne, upon which Dr. Rainy, who has earned such 
applause by his reply to Dean Stanley, moved the 
following resolution, which we think well to record 
in full,— 

The General Assembly, considering that proposals for 
an alteration of the law of patronage have for some 
time been promoted by the — Assembly of the 
Established Church, and that some such change has 
been + pee in various quarters as fitted to recon- 
eile and unite the Free Church to the Churoh now 
established, resolve—(1.) That the pro ls under- 
stood to be made on the part of the Established Church 
with a view to the alteration of the law of yon 
do not affect the grounds of separation which renderec 
the disruption necessary, and are not fitted to bring 
about a reunion of Scottish Presbyterians. Further, 
the General Assembly think fit to declare that the 
ground of the protest of this Church against the pre- 
sent Establishment, is not merely Erastian interference 
onthe part of the State, or submission to such inter- 
ference on the part of the Church now established, but 
also and chiefly as set forth in the protest of 1843, that 
the conditions of the Establishment in Scotland, and 
therefore its constitution, have been “‘ recognised and 
fixed” to be Erastian. And they declare that no prac- 
ticable readjustment of the Establishment has been pro 
posed which could be countenanced by this Church, in 
consistency with the great principles which she is pledged 
to maintain, or with safety to the interests for which 


she is bound tocare. (2.) That thix Church has hitherto 
refrained from promoting any public agitation directed 
against the Established Church. But yet the Assembly 


is satisfied that questions bearing on the future rela- 
tions between Church and State in Scotland, if once 
raised, must be determined, not according to the wishes 
of the courts and people of the Established Church, but 
in a manner conducive to the religious well-bein of the 
nation; and to the and harmony of the 1 
lical Churches. (3.) The General Assembly to appoint 
a committee to watch over the subject referred to in the 
overtures, and to take steps to represent in proper 
quarters the views expressed in these resolutions. 

This resolution, while condemning the action of 
the Established Church in relation to patronage, 
decides that the disestablishment question is 
national, and must be settled with a view to national 
interests, while it also appoints a special committee 
to watch it. Dr. Rainy supported his resolution in 
an admirable speech, and on a division it was 
carried by 322 to 84 votes, against the Conserva- 
tive motion of Dr. Begg. Who, a few years ago, 
would have prophesied this? 

The question has also come up in the General 
Assembly of the Established Church. This assem- 
bly has decided, by a large majority, in favour of 
the legislative enactment of religious instruction in 
public schools according to the use and wont of 
Scotland,” which includes, of course, the Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster Assembly. But the 
General Assembly has also passed a resolution in 
favour of Christian union with other denominations, 
in the course of the debate of which the whole 
question of the Establishment came up for discus- 
sion. The same question was af the front on 
Saturday last, in connection with a report of Dr. 
Tulloch on the Established Church in the High- 
lands, A deputation had recently visited the 
Highlands to report on the state of the Church of 
Scotland there, and it was resolved to give increased 
support to the ministers. They need it, for 
the people of the Highlands will have little or 
nothing to do with them. We do not know the 
statistics that have just been collected, for they are 
not published, but the report states, naturally 
enough, that there are many features in the state 
of the Church in the Highlands which cause 
great anxiety, and that ‘‘ parliamentary churches” 
no longer occupy the best position.” Considering 
that, as is well known, the attendance at these 
parliamentary churches, as they are honestly 
called, is very little more than nil, this is a mild 
way of stating the matter. But the subject brought 
up the whole question of the Establishment in the 
Highlands, and, notwithstanding the miserable 
minority that it is in, it was agreed to support it as 
the only ‘‘national security” for a regular and 
stated ministry—that ministry being, at the same 
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time, utterly superfinous. It is the case of the | 
Church of Ireland over again in its worst features. 

Leaving Scotland now, we come to some of the 
difficulties of the Establishment in England. Canon 
Ryle is bravely facing one of these, viz., the reform 
of Convocation. Mr. Hobart Seymour, in the 
Record, having expressed his opinion that reform 
would be a very perilous experiment, and might 
end in the stamping out of the Evangelical party, 
Canon Ryle replies that no doubt the Evangelical 
party is in a minority, but that if it had only fifty 
representatives in a House of 250 he should not de- 
spair. He attaches also great importance to the 
presence of the laity, and considers that even a 
reformed Convocation would possess very little 
power as long as the Church is connected with the 
State. In the event of disestablishment Canon 
Ryle says: 

What a reformed Convocation might do if the Church 
of England were disestablished, is a totally different 
question, and one into which it és useléss at present to 
enter. Yet even then it is not so clear to me that the 
Church of England would go to pieces as some of my 
brethren seem to think. Most probably no vote of Con- 
vocation on matters affecting the doctrinal standards 
of our Church would have any binding power, unless 
carried by a clear majority of two-thirds of each of the 
three orders, viz..—bishops, clergy, and laity. Now, 
is it quite certain that in the free convention of a Free 
Church of En , two-thirds of the bishops, and two- 
thirds of the clerical proctors, and two-thirds of the lay 
proctors would deliberately any vote which would 
drive the whole Evangelical body out of the Church's 
4 Let those believe it that will; I for one shall not 

lieve it till I see it. The loss of 3,000 or 4,000 active 
0 en, and, probably, two or three million of the 
laity, would be a loss that the Disestablished Church 


could not survive. I think the Free Convocation” 
would hardly dare to risk it. 


How familiar to the minds of Churchmen the idea 
of disestablishment is getting to be ! 


The Wesleyan newspapers record another instance 
of Church intolerance in connection with their 
denomination. The particulars are contained in a 
letter from Mr. Talbot, of Yeovil, to the Western 
Gazette, which mentions the circumstances con- 
nected with the interdiction of a site for a Metho- 
dist chapel in the village of Stoford. The facts are 
as follows: 


There is no place of worship in the village of Stoford, 
containing about 300 inhabitants. The Wesleyans, 
however, have held 3 services in a house, kindly 
lent for the purpose, for the last thirty years. For 
some time past, the need of larger and more suitable 
accommodation has been deeply felt ; and the offer of 
Mr. Field, a resident in the village, and a member of 
the i tion in Yeovil, to give a piece of 
freehold land for erection of a chapel, was there- 
fore gladly embraced. The fact of this offer soon 
reached the ears of Captain Messiter, who at once sent 
for Mr. Field, as one of his tenants, and, in the course 
of conversation, gave him to understand that, if he 
did not withdraw his offer, he must abide the conse- 
quences In due time, however, the trees on the Jand 
were felled, when Capt. Messiter, finding that his threats 
had not produced the effect he anticipated, at once 
despatched a messenger to Mr. Field, and also to Mr. 
Score, another of his tenants, who has rented his 
present farm for the last thirty years. Mr. Seore is 
widely and universally respected, and is a staunch 
Wesleyan, worshipping at the Yeovil Chapel, twe 
miles off. The messenger was to inform them both 
that, if they persisted in promoting the erection of 
the chapel in his parish, the captain would give them 
both notice to quit. They both returned the respect- 
ful answer that they regretted the course the squire 
had adopted, but that, setting aside the important 
question of the urgent necessity for some place of 
worship in the village, they could not, on the ground 
of conscience, recall their action in the matter. ‘This 
was on the Saturday. On the following Monday they 
both received written notices to quit—Mr. Score, who 
though he had occupied his farm for thirty years, had 
never before heard one word of complaint; and Mr. 
Field, who, though not a Wesleyan, and with no in- 
tention of worshipping with the Wesleyans when the 
chapel should be built, yet, with the courage of an 
Englishman, would not, at the mere bidding of intole. 
rance, violate a promise be had given in the cause of 
God. These are the unvarnished facts, and they 
speak for themselves. 


The meaning ef this is that if people will not 
worship according to the order of the Establish- 
ment, they shall not worship at all—nor, indeed, 
shall they be allowed habitations in which to live. 
Yet how should this occur amongst a people who 
constantly proclaim that they are not Dissen- 
ters”? Why could not Captain Messiter see the 
difference between Wesleyan and other schismatics? 


In common with the same body we are glad to 
record an expression of gratification which, if tardy, 
is welcome, in connection with the abolition of 
University Tests. Speaking at the Methodist Con- 
ference in the United States, the Rev. Luke H. 
Wiseman said, — 

One matter may deserve notice in regard to the 
higher education of the country. Until quite recently 
the great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
closed to all applicants except those who conforme:| to 
the Church of land ; now we are happy to say that 
this restriction has been repealed, and that unjust and 
oppressive state of things has passed away. The great 

uestion of religious equality has been advanced by 
is one step, and now persons of all denominations can 


go to our national Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and be eligible to the emoluments and honours in them. 


* 


Already a goodly band of Methodist young men have 
taken advantage of the change, and | am happy to say 
that any of our Methodist youth who conduct them. 
selves with propriety seem to labour under no disad- 
vantage whatever because not connected with the 
Church of England. 


The Wesleyans may be happy to record this, 
and to allude—three thousand miles off—to ‘‘the 
great question of religious equality,” but as a body, 
they did nothing to secure the abolition of tests, 
and are doing nothing to advance religious 
equality.” 


MR. MIALL’S MOTION. 


Tux junior member for Bradford has at length 
secured an evening for the discussion of his resolu- 
tion relative to the revenues of the Established 
Church of England. It was last night postponed 
to Tuesday, July 2nd. The motion stands first on 
the Order Book, and we believe it is the intention 
of Mr. Miall to persevere with it on that occasion. 
As the Commons will, by the resolution adopted on 
Monday night, sit from two to seven o’clock on 
Tuesdays for the remainder of the session, in order 
to expedite Government business, the motion re- 
ferred to will not come on before nine o’clock, the 
customary hour for resuming the sitting on those 


days. 


— 


— —— — — 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 


GREAT MEETING IN ROSSENDALE. | 


Notwithstanding the adverse conditions that 
surrounded the Liberation meeting held in Rawten- 
stall, in the valley of Rossendale, Lancashire, on 
May 13, when the proceedings were broken up in 
the disgraceful manner we recently reported, the 
friends of the Liberation movement were not to be 
deterred from advocating their principles. The 
conduct of the roughs who were hired to break up 
the late meeting by the leaders of the e party, 
SS unive condemnation, and Mr. T. Hayle 

hitehead, a gentleman of influence and position 
in the neighbourhood, offered, if another meeting 
was arranged, both to preside at it, and to guarantee 
the expenses. Under these circumstances, the 
services of the Rev. Charles Williams were again 
obtained to complete the lecture on Church 
Property,. Some anxiety was felt as to the result, 
but steps were taken by which the disturbers of the 

ova been, for a time at least, effectually 
silenced. The magistrates have consulted together 
and issued a notice stating that any person found 
disturbing the meeting shall be taken into custody ; 
and, after this a placard, in orthodox blue ink and 
bearing the signature of the chairman of the 
Rossendale Union of Conservative Associations, was 
ted about the district, stating that they did not 
intend ‘‘to take any part in the meeting.”—a pro- 
clamation, says the Bury Times, which looks suspi- 
ciously like an admission that these associations sup- 
plied the previous mecting with its chief brawlers 
and disturbers. The action of the magistrates had 
a salutary effect. There were in readiness about 
the Co-operative Hall no fewer than forty police- 
serjeants and constables, but fortunately their 
services were not required to the slightest extent. 
The meeting was the most enthusiastic held in the 
town for some years back. The large hall, which 
is estimated to hold 1,600, was crammed full, and 
there were not seats enough for all who attended 
and waited during the delivery of the lecture. The 
audience was composed entirely of working men. 
The chair was taken by Thomas Hayle Whitehead, 
Esq., who was supported by G. J. B. Whitehead, 


Wi. * Een Ge pad cove es 
hittaker, „ Geo hittaker, 0 
Whitehead, Esq., H. Cunliffe, * T. Hindsa ' 


Esq., the Revs. 8. F. Williams (Newchurch), D. 
Davies (Bacup), J. Robinson and Buckley (Rawten- 
stall), D. George (Lumb); Messrs. J. Perkins, W. 
B. Lyme, George Bridge, James Mills, O. Strad- 
ling. J. Fielden, &c., &c. 

he CHAIRMAN said he had come that evening in 
a t measure because he believed in the right of 
public 2 (Hear, hear.) The scenes which 
they had lately witnessed, and particularly on the 
last occasion, when his respected friend, Mr. 
Williams, delivered his lecture, were a disgrace to 
the neighbourhood. That meeting, however, showed 
that Rawtenstall was not filled with roughs and 
drunken rabble, and he was sure they would redeem 
the town from the disgrace which a noisy band had 
brought upon it. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. CHARLES WILLIAMS, on rising to deliver 
his lecture was loudly cheered. He briefly re- 
capitulated the arguments he had advanced on the 
last occasion. The lecture had then been brought 
to a premature conclusion ; but it would never do 
to leave the work half done. (Cheers.) Mr. 
Williams then dealt with the question of tithes, 
which, he contended, were worth seventy-five 
millions, and were a tax imposed by the State, and 
devoted to the 3 of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. e agreed with his opponents that 
tithes were osiginally pad voluntarily; but that 
was not the case now. Tithe was now a compulsory 
exaction, made not by an ecclesiastical decree, but 
by a civil statute, and as the State had passed that 
statute, so it had a right to alter or annul it at 
pleasure. (Applause.) They were sometimes told 


* 


that in the eighth and ninth centuries tithes were 
given in perpetuity as a legacy. He asked for the 
will to be produced, but they didn’t, and a good 
reason why—they couldn’t. (Applause.) Mr. 
Touchstone some time ago supposed the case of the 
1 leaving ten cot to his 
eirs, burdened with the condition that the rent of 
one of them should in a goed be paid towards 
the support of an hospital, and asked would it not 
be mean for the possessor to complain of his an- 
cestor’s bequest, and wish to retain the rent of the 
tenth cottage. Mr. Touchstone held that pro 
left to a Church ought to be as sacred as that left to 
an hospital, and then very innocently remarked, 
Was the Church to be robbed of it because there 
waa no record of the gift?” (Laughter and 
applause.) The ‘claimant’ might as well put in 
such a plea and say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, will you rob me 
of all these estates simply because I cannot prove 
my title to them? (Applause.) Mr. Touchstone 
was a claimant who was conscious he had no case, 
and if there was no case there ought to be a non- 
suit. (Cheers.) He was speaking of Church 
property ; but could.anyone tell what the Church 
was’? Churches were called parochial churches, and 
were the property of the entire parish. Mr. Touch- 
stone had gone up and down Accrington, saying that 
the parish church of Accrington was bought by the 
reformers, and, consequently, was not the parish 
church, but the church of the congregation wor- 
shipping there. On referring to history, he found 
that in the reign of Edward VI., theseventh year of his 
reign, Mr. Robert Sherburne and other commissioners 
of chantries sold to the inhabitants the chapel of 
Accrington, to becontinued asa place of divine service. 
The present vicar, the Rev. John Rogers, contended 
for the parochial as distinguished from the private 
or denominational character of the Church, and his 
view was the same as that of all lawyers—that 
parish churches did not belong to the few who wor- 
shipped in them, but to the entire parish. The Rev. 
T. it Berger made it out that the State was the 
trustee of the Church ; and with reference to the 
Manchester Cathedral, he said an act had been 
passed reserving it for the Church in Manchester, 
and the clergy were paid out of that property. He 
(Mr. Williams) had the curiosity to go to the his- 
tory of the design of the Collegiate Church at Man- 
chester, and he d that in thefourteenth century 
Lord De Wahl convened the parishioners by the 
sound of the bell, and proposed that a collegiate 
establishment, consisting of a warden and his 
fellows, should be founded and endowed with the 
existing rectories. If the parishioners approved, 
and a charter could be obtained, he engaged to 
erect buildings, and secure more buildings, so that 
the parishioners of Manchester really were owners 
of that Collegiate Church. If the State were a 
trustee, by whom was the appointment made? He 
never knew a trustee make his own trust; it was 
made for him. (Applause.) He durst say some of 
them would in their sim ma Moar — that a com- 
municant of the Churchof England was a person who 
had been baptized there, or partook of the Lord's 
Supper. No such thing. The legality of the pay- 
ment of Easter dues had been tested at Accrington, 
and a judge decided that all persons, male and 
female, above the age of fifteen were communicants. 
(Laughter. ) When their opponents said that the 
the Church belonged to the communicants, 
he could not wish — a Reef definition. 
Applause.) He conten that the property 
of "the Church should no longer be "deteted 
to a sect, but to the nation. Some of them were 
in favour of the policy of the Liberation Ie 
because of the Romish tendency of the Church. 
Monsignor Capel said that the Ritualists were the 
imitators of Rome. The Church Times, the o 
of the Ritualist party, on this point said: The 
very rev. dean took a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble, because as a matter of fact the sacraments 
whieh the Church of England receives are not imi- 
tations of the Roman Catholic Church, but the very 
same. The definitions of the prayer-book may bea 
little different in language, but they come to the 
same thing.” (Sensation.) He did not advocate 
the disestablishment on that und, but on the 
broad principle of religious equality. (Cheers. ) 

At the conclusion of the lecture, which the Bacup 
Times describes as eloquent and exhaustive, a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, = ede of his opinions 
on the question of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, was unanimously, and thanks to the 
chairman closed the meeting. 

The meeting is reported in the Manchester papers, 
and to the length of five and six columns in the 
Bacup Times, Bury Times, Preston Guardian, and 
Bury Guardion, while the Bacup News (Church 
and Conservative organ) despatches the lecture in 
thirty lines. The — Times has an article in 
commendation of the meeting, in the course of 
which it says that the ‘‘ enthusiastic and crowded 
audience could not but admire the able and argu- 
mentative manner in which he (the lecturer) dealt 
with his subject, which, despite the rough treat- 
ment he had previously received, was singularly 
free from bitterness or personalities.” The Bacup 
Times begins an able editorial thus: 

The large and enthusiastic meeting at Rawtenstall on 
Wednesday night is entitled to the distinction of a de- 
movstration. It was the most considerable gathering 
that has been witnessed for years in this district. In 
numbers it was eyual to any assembly at election times. 
It was attentive, orderly, peaceful. It followed the 
lecture closely. Not a point failed. Nota hit missed 
appreciation. What is more, not an argument escaped 
observation. The logical conclusions, based upon the 
facts stated, went home and tol’, Mr, Williams spent 


* 


not his strength in vain, for it was evident at an early cy 
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0 of the —.— that the audience had the listeni 
111 Throughout the evening there was no 9 
ment of the interest—no ign among the sixteen hun- 
dred present other than that of determination to hear 
the statements and opinions ressed, and carry them 
away for research and pondering ; and when the vast 
audience nietly dispersed it was the unanimous testi- 
mony the lecture had been marked by courtesy 


towards o fairness in representing the positiom 
of Establishment defenders, sabness of fact, — 


and 3 and that che meeting was a t success. 

e may add that since the first of this series of 
four meetings held at Newcharch in March last, the 
most wide-spread interest has been manifested in 
the subject ; the weekly issues of the local papers 
have been full of correspondence on both sides ; 
and, in the 1 of these facts, the Church 
party admit that the policy of their leaders has 

Wy great assistance to the Liberation move- 
men 


LECTURE AT MACCLESFIELD. 


On Monday last week Mr. J. 0. Nicholson, of 
Macclesfield, delivered, in reply mainly to Mr. 
a lecture on the true pr of the 
Li on Society. Mr. Councillor White pre- 
sided, supported by the Revs. G. J. Allen, J. 
Hankinson (Leek), and J. Truscott; Alderman J. 
Wright ; Councillors M. Taylor, J. Taylor, and 
W. t; and Messrs. B. Fawkner, T. Ardern, 
G. H. Corbishley, and several other leading Liberals. 
The Chairman having stated that the object of 
the lecture was to remove some misrepresentations 
as to the * and objects of the Liberation 
Society, Mr. Nicholson, who was received with 
cheering, proceeded to deliver his lecture, 
was of a most elaborate character, dealin 
with the relative histories of Nonconformity an 
the State Church, then with the assertions that 
had been made with respect to the Liberation 
movement, and afterwards with the Church pro- 
party uestion and the condition of the Church. 
4 comprehensive character of the 
lecture may be gathered from this statement of its 
leading purposes. At the close a hearty vote of 
thanks was to Mr. Nicholson. The lecture 
fills five columns of the Conservative local organ, 
the Macclrafield Advertiser. 


YOUNG MEN’S CONFERENCE AT 
SHEFFIELD. 


An important conference of young men was held 
in Sheffield on Tuesday evening, ok 28. It was 

for by the local committee of the Libera- 
tion Soci 5 e object being to give information 
respecting the present position of the anti-State 
Church movement, and to interest young men in 
the work of the society. The Nether Schoolroom 
—which is one of the largest in the town—was full 
to overflowing, there beng young men present 
from all the Dissenting bodies. Parkgate, which 
is seven miles 8 and where there has recentl 
been @ good deal of excitement on Church an 
State questions, sent a contingent of fifty young 
men. 

Mr. Councillor Langley presided, and opened the 
meeting with an earnest speech, in which he 
exhorted y men to prepare themselves for 

i it part in the coming struggle. 


et Carell W e to the Libera- 
15 tary 


Society, then addressed the meeting at length. 
5 what the society did not want, and 
showed how ridiculous were the things sometimes 
affirmed of them. He denied that the society 
desired to sell the parish churches and cathedrals, 
or to convert them into music-halls or gin-palaces ; 
but added that a bill was then before Parliament 
au ing the sale of a Protestant church to the 
Roman olics. That bill, however, was brought 
ia by members of the Church of England, and had 
the sanction of one of its bishops. Mr. Williams 
then described what the society really wanted and 
fie principles on which its action was based, and 
remarks evoked the most enthusiastic applause. 
The meeting was then thrown open, and many of 
the young men put questions, to which Mr. 
Williams replied. Many of these questions had 
reference to Church property, which topic has 
evidently excited much interest in the locality. 
Two young Churchmen moved an amendment, but 
stood alone. Resolutions, expressing satisfaction 
with the already made, and pledging the 
to renewed endeavours, were moved and 

| W Revs. W. Peppercorn, B. A., J. 

vert, 8. Wright, R. Stainton, and J. Fisher. 
nn was in every — . — success. 
Many s young men enrolled themselves mem- 
bers of the society. 


Tae Nonoonrormist Cotieces.—In pursuance 
of a plan lately resolved upon by the Liberation 
Society’s Committee, Mr. Carvel] Williams on the 
29th ult. addressed the students of Rawdon Col- 
lege, Yorkshire, on the present ition of the 
society's movement. Dr. Green, the principal of 
the college, presided, and gave the deputation a 
warm welcome. Mr. Williams’s address embraced 
the latest phases of the question, and also gave 
1 advice. Questions were then ad- 
d to him on various points, and a free inter- 
change of opinion followed. A vote of thanks to 
the deputation closed the proceedings, and a hope 
was expressed that there would be a similar meet- 
ing once a year. On Friday evening the secretary, 
in conjunction with the Rev. W. Braden, one of the 
executive committee, is to visit the students of 


y College. 


Rumovurep Pegrversion.— The Westminster 
Ga cette (Romish organ) says :—‘‘ It is reported on 
good authority that the eldest son of one of our 
most influential English dukes is about to be re- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church. 

Tue Rev. Canon Mx is about to resign the 
vicarage of Greenwich, which he has held since 
1866. The value of the living is 700“. a year. It 
is said that for some time past considerable uneasi- 
ness has prevailed in the town in reference to paro- 
chial 2 The last matter of disagreement 
appears to consist in the parishioners being depri ved 
a one service on each Sunday during the vicar’s 
absence at Worcester, owing to the non-appoint- 
ment of a third curate. 

Tux WorkHOovsE CHAPLAINCY QUESTION AT 
SuNDERLAND.—A clergyman of the Church of 
England, who has been permitted to conduct ser- 
vice in the workhouse at Sunderland, has assumed, 
without authority, the title of chaplain, and now 
calls the guardians to provide Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer-books, and hymn-books for his flock. This 


application led to an excited discussion at the board 


meeting on Thursday, and after a motion and 
various amendments had been proposed and lost, 
the board finally adjourned in confusion without 
coming to any decision. 

THe MIppLEsex MAGISTRATES AND THE PRISON 
Ministers BI. — This measure was under con- 
sideration at the meeting of Middlesex magistrates 
on Thursday. Mr. Frewen moved that the court 
should petition inst the bill. In the course of 
the discussion whith ensued, it was observed by 
Mr. Pownall that the fourth section of the bill 
would render it imperative upon the Court of 
Quarter Sessions to provide crucifix, incense, robes, 
and other things to which Protestants conscien- 
tiously object.” Mr. Frewen’s motion was even- 
tually varried by a majority of 27—there being 45 
for it and 18 against it. 

Tur ATHANASIAN CeREED.—The Dean of Chester, 
writing on the Athanasian Creed, says that two- 
thirds of the clergy think in one way about it, and 
nine-tenths of the laity in another, and when there 
is such a division of opinion in a Church he thinks 
that the crisis is a serious one. Hence Dr. How- 
. for the importance of the movement 
8 by Lord Shaftesbury for a lay declaration 
in favour of leaving the use of the creed optional. 
„Ik,“ he proceeds, our present mode of using 
the creed deters, instead of inviting -if it inter- 
rupts the flow of devotional feeling in the“ godly, 
provokes the resistance of those who are dis 
to cavil, and causes perplexity in the minds of the 
anxious and the ignorant, then harm, and not 
benefit, results to the cause of orthodoxy. And 
that such, in the opinion of the laity in general, are 
the results, I believe there cannot be a doubt.” 

PrRoposED Mernopist Hicu School. — Upon the 
removal of University Tests, the Wesleyans, at 
their last conference, appointed a committee to 
consider what steps should | be taken to avail them- 
selves of the altered circumstances, and at the 
forthcoming conference a scheme will be submitted, 
which it is believed will meet with the sanction of 
the entire body. What Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
and Marlborough are to the Church of , it 
is thought that the establishment of a high school 
might be tothe Wesleyans. To secure this object 
the best course deemed advisable to adopt is to 
place the proposed high school ip as close contact 
as ible with the University system itself. Cam- 
bridge, offering advantages which no other town 
does, has therefore been named for the establish- 
ment of such school. For some time past negotia- 
tions have been going on with a view to purchase 
a suitable site, and a very eligible one, known as 
the Leys, Trumpington-road, has been offered. 
This property, which is freehold, consists of twenty- 
one acres, and has been revently purchased by Mr. 
Robert Sayle. The estate has a good house 1 2 
it, and is situate in the best of the town. r. 
Sayle offers the estate at 14,000. oonditionally 
that it is used for Methodist educational purposes. 
In the University of Cambridge Methodism is ex- 
tending itself; there are now at Cambridge about 
fifty students who are sons of Wesleyans, and some 
of these have recently distinguished themselves. 
In connection with the school it is proposed to 
have students’ homes or hostels, which, with the 
schools, should be under the presidency of ministers 
to be appointed by the conference, in which 
students might reside during the whole of their 
University course, either as unde uates un- 
attached, or belonging to any co in which 
they may hold scholarships or exhibitions. To 
promote higher education, it is pro to found 
scholarships to the extent of 10 „ wi 
view of assisting sons of Methodist tage from 
Kingswood, Woodhouse-grove, Sheffield, Taunton, 
and other educational establishments. It is also 
suggested that it will be advisable to allow the 
more advanced students in Wesleyan theological 
institutions extra years to pursue their studies ; 
those students might then be transferred to the 
proposed hostels, so that they might have the ad- 
vantage of the Universities. The scheme is said to 
have the approval of the leading ministers of 
Methodism, and there is every prospect of its being 
adopted. — 


According to the Swiss Times two Austrian marine 
officers and a marine engineer have discovered by 
united experiments a method of conveying away 
under water thesmoke from thesteam-engine, instead 
of through a funnel into the air. They make use of 
double ventilators, which compress the smoke and 
force it overboard. 


Beligions und Denominational News. 


NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL AT ACCRINGTON. 


On WW the corner stone of 
the new Baptist chapel to be erected in Cannon- 
street, Accrington, was laid by James Barlow, Esq., 
manufacturer. The chapel is in connection with 
the 1 <a which worships at the Blackburn. 
road Chapel, over which the Rev. Charles 
Williams is pastor, and has been contemplated to 
be erected many years. It is to have a tower and 
spire, the total height of which, from the ground, 
is 131 feet, and to accommodate 1,000 persons, 770 
being on the d floor. The ceremony com- 
menced with a hymn, and the Rev. C. Wright read 
a portion of Scripture and prayed. Following this, 
the Rev. ALEX. MaclaRRkN, B. A., of Manchester, 
delivered an address. After congratulating the 
church and its minister upon the event of the day, 
he said :— 

I cannot refrain trom expressing a hope that my 
friend Mr. Williams will not be spoiled by this noble 
edifice, with the Gothic aisles and clerestories, painted 
wiudows, and variegated columns which we are pro- 
mised, and that they may never abate the directness 
and simplicity of his ae or the fervour and 
warmth of his congregation. In the midst of our 
congratulations I think we ought to remember, 
too, that there are very real eg which 
beset a con tion which engages in such a 
task as this. e first step to the degradation of an 
idea is its embodiment in a visible form. We cannot 
do without institutions, but they are apt, unless care- 
fully watched, to become the most formidable fves of 
the principles which they embody and the spirit to 
which they owe their existence. The soul needs the 
body to work in, but the body tends to sensualise and 
limit the spirit. As in all institutions, so en the Chris- 
tian Church, these furms tena to become the tombs 
rather than the temples of the truth, these organisa. 
tions tend to become a mummy rather than an embodi- 
ment of the spirit. The visible church, we might 
almost say, is the strongest foo of the spiritual com- 
munion of saints ; and if these things be true in general, 
as unquestionably they are, they are especially so now, 
and perhaps never more so in the whole course of our 
history than at present. Weare apt when en in 
the outward business of the house of God to fix too 
much attention upon it, to the detriment of the spiri- 
tuality of our own religious life, and we are apt to 
attach an undue and disproportionate importance to the 
mere outward building in which we are gathered. If 
with the nobler structure there come a truer, purer, 
simpler faith—a more intense, entire, and fervid love, a 
deeper consecration and a more burning zeal, then all is 

; and there is no reason why it should not be so. 

ut if there be not, then the dingiest upper room and 

the poorest barn are better than the noblest structure 
that we can ever rear. 


The speaker then referred to the only foundation 
on which a church can be built, and afterwards 
said they were laying the foundations of a home for 
Christian people, of a school for Christian souls, 
and seeking to create the centre of action on out- 
lying sin and unbelief. But to convert the world 
they must drink deep of the 8 of their Master, 
and precede and mange the proper means by 
personal consecration. Then as Nonconformista, it 
was for them, in conjunction with other Free 
Churches, to bear witness to the absolute spiri- 
tuality of Christ's kingdom 

These principles are laid in our hands and by our 
articulate witness—those who have the opportunity of 
doing so, by our faithful adhesion to them, by our 
honest love of them, by permitting them to regulate 
our lives as citizens and members of a commouwealth, 
by demanding the application of them in the relatious 
of the nation in corporate bodies, the churches, aud 
education, and still more, I take it, by showing, by de- 
monstration, that a Nonconformist church cau provide 
for the maintenance of the mi:.ister, for she harmony of 
the Christian society, for the evangelisation of the out. 
l masses, We have to bear our witness to that 
truth, My kingdom is not of this world,” and remem- 
ber that, as | have already said, no r of 
this conflict d ds upon the harmonious and vital 
action of our individual] churches. We are constantly 
told that we Nonconformists sacrifice the ifdependence 
of the teacher. I do not care to reply that the indepen- 
dence which to common eyes lock like dishonesty is 
bett+r sacrificed and made impossible by the policy of 
the church. I donot care to reply, as we easily might 
by a tu ry ofa very queatiouable kind; but this f 
say, that the church at Accrington is not the place 
where such calumuies can be proclaimed with much 

of acceptance, for most of you know my frieud 

e pastor has as much his own way as is good for him, 

and some of his friends sometimes think a little more. 
I, for my part, rejoice in this, that here, in the very 
dissidence of Dissent and the emocracy of the Baptist 
denomination, stands a man who, taking counsel of God 
and His good spirit, 2 the truth in love, no man 
daring to make bim afraid. 
In conclusion, he renee an earnest hope that the 
fair ideal history of the ancient church might be 
more and more fulfilled there, that with great 
power witness might be given of Jesus Christ, that 
the multitude of those that converse might be of 
one heart and of one soul, and that great grace 
might be with them all. 

The Rev. C. Williams having displayed the bottle 
to be deposited in the cavity of the stone, and which 
contained a history of the Baptist church at Ac- 
crington, and some newspapers, Mr. Barlow laid 
the corner-stone, with a silver trowel and ivory 
mallet, and addressed a few appropriate words to 
the assembly. 

Tea was provided for nearly 1,000 persons, and 
there was a public meeting in the Assembly-room, 
Peel Institution, in the evening. The Rev. C. 
Williams presided, and made a financial statement, 
from which it appeared that the building would cost 
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nearly 6,900/., making a total outlay of nearly 11,0000. 
The subscriptions towards the school amounted to 
1,530/., and the proceeds of the bazaar which was 
held were 968/. The total receipts were 
7,0671. They expected to be able to sell their old 
chapel for at least 2,000/.; but should they do 
that it left them minus—not reckoning what was 
collected that afternoon—1,704/. He was anxious 
that they should raise that day at the very least 
1,000/. of that balance. The committee had pledged 
themselves that thvy should not open that buildin 

while there was a penny of debt upon it, nor woul 

he himself preach in it till all liabilities were 
cleared. [The total proceeds of the day amounted 
to 1,117/., exclusive of 42/. given by the ladies in 
the trays.) The Rev. J. Hanson and Mr. Lightfoot 
having spoken, an interesting speech was delivered 
by the Rev. Hvuen Srowe.u Brown, in the course 
of which he said :— 


It was most befitting that a place of worship in 
which Mr. Charles Williams had to preach should be 
free from debt. Mr. Williams was so well known in 
convection with the movement for the disendowment 
and disestablishment of religion by the State—(ap- 
plause)—that they ought to enable him, and he told 
them they must enahle him, to go about with a clear 
conscience and with —— clean hands in regard to 
thas question. Why, it would not do for Mr. Williams, 
in any act of that work of his in which he was so 
favourably known it wou'd not do for him to run 
the riek of meeting a champion of State-Churchism, 
who should be able to say to him, “ You talk about 
voluntaryism, do you! Why, it has failed in your own 
hands. You and your friends commenced a building, 
and got a tower to it 140 feet high, and when all came 
to es, it turved out that you had not much more than 
half the money. Go. sir; go back to Accrington and 
get that debt removed from your conventicle, and 
then come and talk to us about voluntaryism.” 
(Langhter and applause) He thought that was a 
very excellent example they were setting to the churches 
of ‘this country. o people of England were pre- 
eminently a practical peoples They had little faith in 
theories, and did not care much for principles either 
unless they were well backed up by facts, and if the 
Nonconformists of this country intended to take up Mr. 
Gladstone's challenge, and bring a great majority of the 

ple of England to the approval of Voluntaryism, 
epend upon 15 the best wav to effect that would be to 
mul iply the institutions of Voluntaryism, proving itself 
to be thoroughly efficient and up to its work. Those 
were their best arguments after all—cases like that in 
which they rejoiced that afterneon. They might go 
and pour ferth oceans of talk at the Manchester Confe- 
rence ; and they might put all the eloquence they liked, 
all the sarcasm and the humour they could muster iuto 
their speech, mix solemn and grand appeals to principle 
in their talk; but although all that was very well it 
struck him in a case like that, when 10,000/. were 
wanted to build a Dissenting place of worship in a com. 
ratively small town, it was subscribed and paid into 

e bank ready to be paid over to the trustees when the 
keys were handed to them—that, he would tell them, 

d goa t deal further with this country than 
any speech that could be spoken, or any resolution that 
could be passed at any conference, whether at Man- 
chester or elsewhere. (Applause.) 


The Revs. R. Evans, J. Jenkyn Brown, Mr. W. 
Bury, and others, also addressed the meeting. 


DUKINFIELD— 
THE OLDEST INDEPENDENT CHAPEL 
IN- ENGLAND.” 


On the Friday of Whitsun week the foundation- 
stone was laid in connection with the restoration 
and enlargement of the Old Hall Independent 
0 at Dukinfield, near Ashton-under-Lyne. 
The building, said to be the oldest Independent 
chapel in land, was munificently purchased b 
Mr. Nathaniel Buckley, M.P., and Mr. Hugh 
Mason, who each contributed 550/. It is known 
with certainty that during the Protectorate an 


Independent church, with Samuel Eaton as teacher, 
and the Rev. Timothy Taylor as pastor, flourished 
in it, and exercised great influence in promotin 
the Gospel and Independency in the neighbourh 


and throughout the north of England. The church 
wasjsuppressed and scattered abroad soon after the 
2 of the Stuart dynasty. At the death 
of the late owner the chapel was offered for sale 
and purchased by tue gentleman already named. 
The members of the church are not numerous, and 
consist entirely of working men who belonged to 
the church at Ashton, of which the Rev. J. 
Hutchison is the pastor. The minister is the Rev. 
J, B. Walton. 

The ceremony of laying the memorial-stone was 
performed on Whit-Friday by Mr. Buckley, M.P., 
and was witnessed by several thousand spectators. 
The children of the various Independent schools in 
the neighbourhood walked from their respective 
schools to the grounds in which the picturesque old 
building is situated. The additions to the building 
have been designed with much care and success b 
Mr. H. J. Paull, architect. The existing old build. 
ing is to be utilised for seats, and will form part of 
the complete chapel. It will occupy the position 
of a transept, the new portion about to be added 
being the nave. Eventually an addition will be 
made on the routh side for future extension, which 
will be a corresponding transept. The total accom- 
modation provided in the complete structure will 
be for about 600 adults. In general character the 
new portion of the chapel architecturally will be in 
harmony with the ancient part. After a devotional 
service, conducted by the Rev. Thos. Green, the 
Rev. J. B. Walton made a statement, and presented 
the trowel, mallet, &c., and Mr. Buckley, M. P., 


then duly laid the stone, making a few remarks, 
The Rev. J. Hutchison engaged in 
which the Rev. Mr. Atkin gave out a 


prayer, after 
ymn, 


The Rev. J. A. Macrapyen, M. A., gave an in- 
teresting historical address, dealing at some length 
with the rise and growth of Nonconformity in Lan- 
cashire, and in Dukinfield in particular, where the 
first Independent Church in England was set up, 
long before the Apologists came from Holland. The 
address was frequently applauded. Professor WII. 
KINS, of Manchester, followed with an address 
chiefly on the er- in the course of 
which he expressed his ief that in throwing open 
the Universities the Government began at one end 
—some thought the wrong end—of the great ques- 
tion of national education. He did not think there 
was much to complain of in the facilities of educa- 
tion for the middle-classes, but there was one point 
which pressed heavily on the consciences and con- 
victions of Nonconformists at present—it was, that 
they had been denied, and, it seemed, were likely 
to be denied for some time yet, the benefit of a 
common education for all the poorer classes. He 
trusted that the precedent which had been set in 
the higher education would not be long before it 
was extended to the lower. It had been 
decided that, whereas the members of the 
middle and upper classes might have an 
education common to all, yet, among the 
lower, they should be parted, that the children of 
Nonconformists, Catholics, and Church people 
should be trained together, not as Englishmen, but 
as sectarians. (Hear, hear.) This state of things 
could not last long. (Hear, hear.) When the 
benefit of a complete intermixture of classes in the 


higher education was seen, it would not be a 


before the good sense of Englishmen would succee 
in carrying this point in the lower. (Cheers.) 
Lord Russell, some time ago, said, The Dissenters 
have carried Catholic emancipatiun, reform, and 
the repeal of the corn laws.” It might be added 
that they would carry the question of education 
also. (Cheers. Henry Lee, Esq., of Manchester, 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Buckley and to the 
gentlemen who had delivered addresses, which 
was seconded by JosepH Tompson, Esq., of 
Manchester. 


In the evening a tea-meeting was held in Dukin- | 


field Hall Independent School. A meeting followed, 
presided over by Hugh Mason, Esq., who, in the 
course of the proceedings, said that they had many 
promises of help, and that they had resolved to 
spend an additional 1,000“, in order to make the 
chapel worthy of the classical soil on which it is 
to be built. They ho to open it entirely free 
from debt. The Rev. Thos. Green, Mr. Paull, Mr. 
Joseph Spencer, of Manchester, and the Rev. A. 
Cran, subsequently addressed the meeting. 


MILE Enp-roap.—On Thursday the Bishop of 
London consecrated the new church of St. Benet, 
which has just been erected in the Mile End-road. 
St. Benet’s is the first church which has been built 
under the Union of Benefices Act, and has een 
erected with part of the proceeds of the removal of 
St. Benet, Gracechurch-street. The cost was about 
6,500/., the Bishop of London Fund having contri- 
buted 1,000/. towards the site. The church will 
afford sitting accommodation for 800 persons. 


NorLty ChHargl, PLyMovuTH.—At a meeting of 
the congregation, held last Wednesday evening, 
in the schoolroom adjoining the chapel, the gratify- 
ing announcement was made that the entire sum 
required (amounting to 580/.) for the recent altera- 
tions, as well as the removal of the debt, had been 
contributed. The chairman (the Rev. Brainerd 
Hickman), in alluding to the fact that they were 
now free from every liability, referred in very 

rateful terms to the generous assistance received 


rom all sections of the Christian church in Ply- | 


mouth, and from many friends at a distance. 


THe Rev. J. P. Grrosroxx, of Sheffield, has 
accepted a unanimous call from the Conyregational 
Church at Crouch End, Hornsey, vacant by the 
resi ion of the Rev. J. Corbin. He preached 
his rr heffeld, 
on May 26th, and on the following evening met the 
church and congregation for the last time, when 
Mr. Gledstone was presented with a handsomely 
illuminated address and a beautiful album, the gift 
of the young men of the congregation. The rev. 

ntleman acknowl the presentation in very 
eeling terms. Mr. Gledstone pu inning 
his labours at Hornsey on the 16th inst. 

BaRNET.—The memorial-stone of the Baptist 
chapel now in course of erection at New Barnet, 
was laid on Tuesday, May 2lst, by the Rev. F. 
Tucker, B. A., the Revs. J. Clifford. M. A., J. H. 
Atkinson, Dr. Culross, and Mr. H. D. Wood (trea- 
surer of the Building Committee) also taking part 
in the service. There was avery large assembly 

resent on the ocasion. Then followed a tea-meet- 
ing inthe Temperance Hall, and a similar public 
meeting afterwards, the latter being presided over 
by the Rev. F. Tucker, and addressed by many 
ministerial and other friends. The contributions on 
the stone and at the evening meeting amounted to 
about 260/. The treasurer reported that this sum, 
added to the amount already in hand or promised-— 
and including the grant made last year by the 
London Baptist l, a total of 
1,830/. ; leaving a balance of about 970. still to be 
raised. 

BoROUGH-ROAD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.— 
The pastor (the Rev. G. M. Murphy) and deacons 
are about to renew the lease of their church from 
Christmas next for twenty-one years, from the City 
Lands Committee, upon terms which will still keep 
their rent about 100/.a year. The terms are the 


most favourable that could be got, considering the 


million of money vas annually 6 
_ formists in chapel erection. 
that if all their creeds were burnt in one night, 


in the evening. . 
proceedings, that the sum already subscribed com- 

prised 1.920% 

ing, including 400. from Mr. Colman, of Cars 

Park, uncle of the M. P.; and 200. from the trea- 
surer, Mr. Alder. 
the stone in the morning, notes to the value of 100/., 

and the other contributions, with the collections, 
swelled the day’s receipts to about 700/. 


assurance, it is not for me to say. 


1 


ad vance in the price of land. They are also bound 
to put the place in thorough repair, and some alte 
rations being needed for the comfort of the congre- 
gation and the efficiency of the Sunday-school, the 
church, at as 
16, determine 
viz. The renewal of the lease ; the necessary repairs ; 
alterations and cleansi if 
possible, of the rent. 


ial meeting held on Thursday, 
to raise 1.6000 tor four purposes, 


; and, the reduction, 
Circulars were acco 
sent out to the members of the church, which 
returnable at the church-meeting last Thursday, 
when promises to the amount of 4001 were given in 
and reported, and a committee appointed to carry 
out the scheme. 

Croypon.—On Tuesday, May 28th, the memorial 
stone of a new chapel for the Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
was laid by Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P. for Norwich. 
The building, which is to be called the West Croy- 
don Baptist Church, is to hold about 1,000 persons, 
and the cost is estimated at 6,000/., nearly 2,000/. of 
which has already been raised. Beneath the chapel 
is to be a spacious lecture-hall, while behind the 
pulpit it is intended to place an organ. The cere- 
mony on Tuesday was attended by a number of 
visitors—among them being Lady Ramsay Mac- 
donald, the Rev. John Spurgeon, Rev. A. Mursell, 
Rev. Mr. Jones (of Brixton), &c., Kc. A hymn 
having been sung and prayer offered up, the v. 


J. A. Spurgeon made a few remarks, and was fol- 
lowed by his brother, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, who 


delivered an address. Mr. Colman, M.P., was then 
presented with a silver trowel, and performed the 
ceremony of laying the stone, and in his address 
mentioned that something like a quarter of a 
nt by Noncon- 
e thought sometimes 


an 
they had only their Bibles to go to, the ang 
have fewer sects, and Christianity would be the 
gainer. The ceremony was followed by the deposit of 
purses upon the stone towards the expenses of erec- 
tion. A public meeting was held in the Public Hal] 
It was stated in the course of the 


received previous to the day of open- 
ton 


Mr. Colman, M. P., placed on 


Correspondence. 


—— 
MANCHESTER CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, —It appears that great efforts are being made by 
ex-Cabinet Ministers and others to weaken, if not to 
destroy, the effect which was produced by the Non- 
conformist Conference held in Manchester in the latter 
part of January last, and | doubt not that at least one 
prominent member of the present Government would 


| rejoice to be assured that that great gathering was in 


no sense a representative one. Whether the letter 


which appeared in your issue of the 22ud inst., and 
signed John Henry Wade,” was intended to convey that 


In that letter special 
reference is made to Bradford. One would beve 
thought that Bradford had already expressed a decided 
opinion upon the educational policy of the presen} 
Government in such a manner as to satisfy all disinte- 
rested and reasonable people. It was well known af 
the time that Mr. Wade hada very decided objection 
to the course which was then taken by Mr. Furster’s 
constituents, and I suppose it is only natural that he 
should be anxious to make it appear that they do not 
now hold by the opinions which they then sv signifi- 
cantly expressed. Still Mr. W. would not, I am sure, 
wilfully misrepresent the opinions of those with whom 
he has so much in common, and as I happen to know 
something about both the character and the appointment 
of the deleg tes which Bradford sent to the Manchester 
Conference, I take this opportunity to lay before your 
readers a few facts which may possibly tend to modify 
the impressions which Mr. Wade's letter appears to 
have been intended to produce. 

Bradford sent to the conference twenty-five delegates 
connected with seventeen different places of worship 
belonging to the Independents, Baptista, Free Metho- 
dists, Wesleyans, Unitarians, and Friends. These 
twenty-five delegates were appointed by three ohurohes 
or congregations of Independents, four of Baptists, five 
of Free Methodists, and two local Nonconformist com- 
mittees. But Mr. Wade says, Neither the church nor 
congregation at Horton Lane or College Chapels sent 
any representatives to Manchester,” but he does not 
tell us the reason why. The fact is (whether Mr. W, 
knows it or not that a very large majority of the mem- 
bers of both these congregations woul! have been glad 
to send representatives to Manchester, but knowing 


that one or two of their chief officers did not a mpathixe 


with the movement, and that a few others did not 


approve of Christian societies as such meddling with 
political questions, they thouvht it better not to move 
in the matter. 
may be, and no doubt is, open to question, and it is 
now more than doubted by some who then adopted it, 
and it appears to me that the publication of Mr. Wade’s 
letter furnishes another instance in which the kindl 

Christian forbearance of eaxnest men is taken and urg 


That this was a wise course to adopt 
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as an illastration of their indifference to principles 
which they iu their hearts hold dear. 
Mr. Wade farther says, ‘‘The representation from 


of that special business in the announce. 
meeting, and it would have been a very 
thing if such had been the case. The resolu- 


11 


tion appointing these delegates was xnanimou-dly 
adopted at the usual monthly businoss meeting of 
the church, but that ‘may be accounted for by the 


fact that Mr. J. H. Wade was not present at that 
meeting. to the meeting of the congregation, 
which, we told, was “‘ convened for the special 
purpose of appointing delegates,” I believe the small 


may be accounted for by the fact that the 


would, have taken steps to afford it the opportunity to 
say so before he had rushed into print about it. 

I am not sure that Mr. Wade's action in this matter 
has not been to some extent influenced by the discoverv 
that he is himself in a glorious minority amongst the 
Independents of this district in the position which he 
has taken with regard to the ‘‘ Bible and School” 
I have gone over very carefully the published 
lists of names that have been appended to that now 


are Wesleyans, mostly, if not altogether, of the good 
old Tory” school ; one is the minister of one of the 
Indepen ent churches named by Mr. Wade; and the 
other is Mr. J. H. Wade himself. 

From these facts I think it is evident that the Man- 
chester Conference was a much more truthful represen- 
tation of the opinions of the Bradford Independents 
that Mr. John Henry Wade can hope to be so long as 
he continues his present course of action ; and should 
any further evidence be required I would refer to the 
fact that the “ Bradford District Meeting, which is 
composed exclusively of ministers and delegates of the 
Independent churches of Bradford and the neighbour- 
hood, did at its annual meeting in March last adopt a 
petition to the House of Commons, which had been 
drawn u by the committee of the Manchester Non- 
conformist Association;” and. again, that the West 
Riding Congre rational Union did at its annual meeting 
in the following month adopt and agree to forward to 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster a resolution embodying 
the same A similar resolution was adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Association of 
Baptist Churches, held in Bradford last week, and what 
s still more gratifying to me is the deci led expression 
of opinion which was recently given at the annual meeting 
of the Leeds and Bradford district of the United Metho- 
dist Free Churches. A report of that meeting appeared in 
the Leeds Mercury of the 18th inst., from which I have 
copied the following extract:—‘‘The Revs. John 
Myers and Joseph Townend presented a report of the 
proceedings of the late conference of Nonconformists at 
Manchester on the question of national education. A 
resolution was subsequently passed thanking the depu- 
tation for their services, approving of the poxition taken 
by the conference, and exhorting the members of the 
churches within the district to co-operate in all legiti- 
mate measures to seoure the object of the conference, 
and further declaring t at as the union of Church and 
tate was at the foundation of all the difficulty. the 
time had oom for all Metho lists to seek the consum- 
mation of that bjeot. 

From these consi erations, and in spite of Mr. Wade's 
protest, I come to the conclusion that the Manchester 
Conference did represent the convictions of an over- 
whelming majority of English Nonconformists,” and 
that those who compused it wers really ‘‘ representative 
men.” 

Apologising for the length of this letter, 

I remain, yours, X&c., 


E. THOMAS. 
Bradford, May 31, 1872. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Daa Sm, —In your last number is a letter signed, 
F. Schnadhorst,’ ommentin z oh my letter published 
in the number of the wee preceding, and iu it the 
question is asked w y the representation of Bradford at 
the conference s ould be considered a fair test of the 
representa.ive .haracter of the conference generally. 
Surely my ‘etter explain: why I thought Bradford a 
fair test—vi ., that it is one of the strongholds of Non- 
conformity, which no on: can doubt who remembers 
that Bradford has distinguished itself by sending to 
Parliament he Editor of the Nonconformist. I ex- 
plained in my letter that I knew nothing of the 
representatives of other towns or other congregations, 


ts 


but that [ confined myself to the facts which had come 
under my own notice. 

I should not have troubled you with a letter simply 
to repeat what was plain on the face of my previous one. 
I could not, however, allow to pass unnoticed Mr. F. 
Schnadborst’s attempt to connect Mr. W. E. Forster 
with my letter. He says that he understands I am the 
election agent of Mr. Forster. Now what are the 
facts 

I have conducted one contested election for Mr. 
Forster and three for Mr. Elward Miall. The last 
election in which I was concerned was the recent con- 
test between Mr. F. 8. Powell and Mr. Isaac Holden 
for the Northern Division of the West Riding, and I 
was then Mr. Holden’s agent. Mr. Miall and Mr. 
Holden know just as much about my letter, and the 
facts on which it was based, as did Mr. Forster, and 
all three are responsible for it to precisely the same 
extent. I have not, to my knowledge, seen Mr. F. 
Schuadhorst, I cannot therefore say whether he is 
weak kneed—and, whatever my opinion may be, I will 
not take upon myself to say that his letter shows 
him to be a man of feeble mind. I have therefore 
only to subscribe myself, 

Yours faithfully, 
JNO. HENRY WADE. 

Bradford, June 3, 1872. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 
To the Rditor of the Nonconformist, 


Sir,—Mr. Crippen intimates that some passages in 
my letter excite the fear in his mind that we are to 
conduct the controversy about the Bible in the school 
not us Christians, but as mere politicians. lu illus- 
tration of the Christian way of conducting controversy, 
I suppose, he charges me with unfairly quoting his words, 
and more than insinuates that I have written dishonestly. 
Both the charge and the insinuation are so obviously 
groundless that 1 do not think it worth while to prove 
them so. I would rather occupy your space, if you will 
kindly permit me, with a few words on those facts of 
Mr. Crippen’s letter which really bear on the important 
question at issue. Mr. Crippen boasts that Mr. 
Sinclair has carefully abstained from attempting to 
disprove my argument, that so long as an appeal to the 
moral sense is permitted, it is impossible to exclude 
religion from the school.” To my mind this argument 
is no argument at all, but simply an unfounded asser 
tion, If the moral sense exists, it is surely possible to 
refer to it without expounding all that is implied in it, 
which Mr. Crippen himself admits is matter of much 
dispute. But perhaps a more appreciable answer is the 
fact that in one branch of its educational operations 
the Government does ignore religion. There are State- 
supported schools all through the kingdom in which are 
taught drawing, painting, and other branches of art, 
and in which order is maintained, but in which there is 
no provision whatever for teaching religion. Now, that 
this could be done in all other State-supported schools 
cannot be denied. Of course Mr. Crippen has a good 
right to say that he does not think this a desirable or 
a good thing, but if he do, let him not say as he does 
at the beginning of bis first letter, ‘‘ We are agreed that 
State funds should not be used to promote religious 
teaching.” 

Mr. Crippen concludes with three reasons why we, 
as Independents, shoul not insist on the exclusion of 
the Bible from the public schools.” The first is that we 
cannot hope to succeed in doing so. Well, supposing 
that Mr. Crippen is right in this assumption, it seems 
to me that it is a matter of far greater importance that 
„We Independents’ should preserve our consistency as 
opponents of compulsion in matters of religion. We 
have other battles to fight, and although this country is 
not ruled by logic, I find that all parties are always 
alert in taking advantage of any logical inconsistency in 
their opponents. Mr. Crippeu's second reason is, that 
all schools in which the Bible was read would be sub- 
jected to unfair competition.” Of course, if the Man- 
chester Conference scheme were acvepted, we should 
have a national system of secular education. But the 
question is would this be an evil or a good? I believe 
the latter. Mr. Crippen’s third reason is that many 
would deem ita grievance if in the only public school 
in a village all recognition of religious topics should be 
ferbidden.” I agree with Mr. Crippen that in some 
cases this feeling deserves respect. But respect is one 
thing, and practical acquiescence is another. Many 


siastical purposes, It is to be hoped that the East Indian 
Finance Committee, reappointed on the motion of Mr. 
Ayrton, will make strict inquiry as to the manner in 
which the public funds are disbursed ; also as to the 
conditions on which chaplains are appointed to stations, 
and the nature of the duties they have to perform. 
Though in the first instance they were intended chiefly 
for the benefit of the English soldiers, they have, by 
degrees, been introduced into civil stations, until it 
seems that the sum of 1,647,269 rupees (164,726/.) is 
expended in the civil department. With the entire 
absence of public opinion, with civilians who enjoy the 
society, if not the sermons, of the chaplains; with 
bishops who are anxious, at the pubtic expense, to extend 
the influence of their Church; and with councils com 
posed entirely of Churchmen, and who are desirous not 
only to gratify the bishops, but their relatives and 
friends in various civil stations, it is easy to see how 
abuses have crept in, and how it has come to pass that 
chaplains hare been appointed where there are no 
English troops, and where the church-going European 
officials may be counted on one’s fingers. 


But in addition to the sums expended on bishops and 
chaplains, it seems that there is an annual expenditure 
of 240,000 rupees (24,000/.) upon ecclesiastical buildings. 
To what extent these buildings are for the use of the 
European troops, is not stated, but grants are fre- 
quently made towards the erection of churches in civil 
stations where there are only a very few Government 
officials. In a station I well know a church was erected 
a few years ago, and if all the resident officials attended 
they would not muster more than a dozen. As the 
chaplain is High Church, and not popular, not more 
than half a dozen attend. To the chaplain personally 
it is a matter of no importance who does and who does 
not attend, as he is secure in the receipt of about 1,000“. 
per annum. In a letter received this morning from a 
resident of the station, referring to the chaplain, he 
nays— I do not think be has a spark of sympathy from 
any of the residents in the station, and they complain 
of the injustice of his receiving so large a salary for doing 
almost nothing. He never associates with any one, and 
very rarely is seen out of his compound.” 

Moreover, I know another station in which there are 
only five European resident officials, two of whom do 
not belong to the Church of England. Towards the 
erection of a church in thin atation, however, a grant 
has heen made out of the public purse, and the Govern- 
ment engineer of the district informed me the other day 
that he had received instructions to erect the building 
It was intended to seat only twelve, but it is to be made 
large enough to accommodate twenty. 

Such is the way in which ecclesiastical matters are 
managed in India, and as there is no one to search out, 
expose, and denounce this unrighteous waste of public 
money, abuses of this character are repeated and per- 
petuated from year to year. To the public press for 
any exposure or protest we may look in vain, Even the 
Friend of India, though not lacking courage and earnest- 
ness in attacking other financial abuses, is as silent as 
the grave upon abuses connected with the Ecclesiactical 
establishment. It is quite time, therefore, that the 
attention of the English public was directed to the sub- 
ject, as there is no hope of a reform being originated 
and effected in this country. Perhaps it may be quite 
proper to make a conquered people pay for the spiritual 
instruction of the troops by whom they are held in sub- 
jection, but why should the European civil and military 
officers of Government—many of them with princely 
salaries—have their religious teachers paid for out of 
the public funds? If the Christian servants of Govern- 
ment are to be thus favoured, why not the Hindoo and 
Mahommedan ! Why should one part of Her Majesty's 
subjects be taxed to support the religion of another 
Is it not contrary to the golden rule, and a violation of 
Her Majesty's proclamation? In her proclamation to 
the princes, chiefs, and peoples of India, on assuming 
the government of the territories acquired and held by 
the East India Company, Queen Victoria said, touching 
religion :— 

We declare it to be our * will and pleasure that 
none be in anywise favoured, none molested or dis- 
quieted by reason of their religious faith or observances ; 


but that all sball alike enjoy the equal and impartial 
protection of the law. dad * 


When, however, the members of the Church of 
England have their miuisters supported and their 
churches paid for out of the public funds, are they not 


regarded the abolition of Church-rates asa grievance, 
and no doubt many would regard disestablishment of 
the Church in the same way. And in fact many regard 
the abolition of every possible evil as a grievance. The 
question is, is it right? Ove would think this should 
be the paramount question with a writer who wishes 
to conduct controversy “‘as a Christian and not as a 
mere politician.” Fiat justicia et ruat cœlum. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN SINCLAIR. 


THE INDIAN ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISH. 
MENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dran Sin, — Considering how ecclesiastical matters 
are managed in ludia, I am glad to see that the atten- 
tion of the English public is being directed to the subject, 
and that a return has been made to the House of 
Commons of the annual expenditure incurred for eccle- 


JSavoured? and do all alike enjoy the equal and impar- 

tial protection of the law! As the natives have to 
| support their own priests, and erect their own temples, 
_why should they be comptlled to pay for the religion of 
their conquerors! Is not such an exaction calculated 
to embitter their spirits, and to prejudice their minds 

against the Christian religion? Surely it is high time 
that Her Majesty's Indian Government ceased to tax 
| idolaters for the erection of Christian churches; and the 
support of Christian ministers. If disestablishment 
were needed in Ireland, it is certainly needed iu India. 
Yours sincerely, 

JUSTITIA. 


India, April, 1872. 
— 
HOUR OF PRAYER. 
To the Kditor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, — Will you permit me to call the attention of 
your readers to an advertisement in your columns with 
the above title? The hour mentioned may not be con- 
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venient for some brethren, who yet may be of one soul 
with us in our desire for the baptism of the Spirit. We 
hope that they will devote some other time to the 
solemn and necessary duty of prayer. Mr. Spurgeon 
said the other week that a revival was hanging over the 
land, and that the Church had not praying power to 
bring it down. If the miuisters of our churches be 
strengthened afresh iu their souls, the waiting blessing 
will soon descend on all. 
I am, yours faithfully, 


June 1. A MINISTER, 


Anniberzarn Meetings. 
— 


EVANGELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held in 
the Poultry C on Tuesday evening, May 28, 
Charles Reed, „ M. P., in the chair. The 
attendance was considerably below the average. 
The proceedi were commenced with prayer, 
offered by the Rev. Mr. Evans. 

The CHAIRMAN, in the course of his opening 
remarks, said that the thin attendance there that 
evening must not be taken as a measure of the 
interest felt in the work of the society. He feared 
that some persons, having heard that Poultry 
Chapel was coming down, remained away for 
fear of r! The society could not be com- 

2 with the majestic missionary societies that 
recently held their meetings, but it was a great 
society, and possessed considerable influence on the 
continent, where it was better known and more 
valued than in this — They had to lament 
the loss of their late excellent secretary, the Rev. 
J. Shedlock. He knew him well, and was much 
attached to him, having been witness of his earnest, 
unceasing, prayerful efforts to further the soviety’s 
objects. e bad not read the report, but he had 
no doubt there were two sides to the picture which 
it would present. The recent events on the con- 
tinent had interfered greatly with the operations 
of the society, but yet they had now opened up to 
them fresh opportunities. The Gospel was the 
need of France at this time, for avcording to 
statements of Dr. Marzials, a distinguished Freuch- 
man, it was the absence of Bible principles in the 
Government, in the home, and in the education of 
the poopie, that had led to the disasters that had 
befallen them. The visits of Christians to conti- 
_ nental cities were calculated to do good, and the 
ions of the Sanday School Union were also 

A assistance to that society. 

he Rev. W. P. Tippy then read an abstract of 
the report. It commenced by expressing grief at 
the loss of the late esteemed secretary, the — J 
Shedlock, who for more than eleven years had 
acted as secretary to the society. The — R. 8. 

Ashton, B. A., of Weymouth, offered himself as a 
candidate for the vacant office, and the committee 
unanimously resolved to name him as Mr. Shedlock’s 
successor. The report then stated that since 1865 
the society had been able to greatly extend its 
geome of operations. The war of 1866 brought 
ut great changes in the history of Italy ; the 
ed the sphere of * 


— — — 


annexation of Venice enl 
listic efforts, and gave additional security to the 
liberty of making known the truth. In 1870 the 
proclamation of Rome as the capital of Italy 
involved also freedom to preach the Word in Rome. 
The increase of the society’s grants would prove 
how advantage had been taken of these providential 
— for, whereas in 1861 only 140. was 
granted to Italy, in 1871 690/. was remitted to that 
Bohemia now enjoyed a measure of reli- 
gious liberty unknown for years in that country, 
and the grants had increased from 20/. in 1866, to 
383/. for une pov year. This, of course, had been 
y 


an exceptio ear with to France, and the 
vote of 1,585/. included . for the relief of the 
distressed. The war cut off almost all resources 


from the evangelical societies of the continent, and 
it was of the utmost importance to maintain the 
work and prevent the people from being deprived 
of the consolation of the Gospel in the time of their 
terrible suffering and sorrow. In response to an 
appeal made by the suciety, 1,763/. was remitted 
to the treasurer as a — fund for France. By 
this timely benevolence the usual number of evange- 
lists was continued, and aid was rendered to many 
who would otherwise have been left without 
support. The condition of Spain deeply interested 
their late secretary, and he strove to send the 
Gospel there at the first possible moment. In 1861 
the number of agents supported by the society was 
16. During the year just cl they had sus- 
tained entirely or in part 35, namely, in France, 13 ; 
— 4; Italy, 8; Spain, 5; and Bohemia, 4. 
Ihe treasurer’s report showed the total receipts, 
— * — 891/., and subscriptions 414/., 
were 3,026/. The expenditure had been : in France, 
898/. ; <a ge ; Belgium, 182/. ; Spain, 276/. ; 
Bohemia, .; making, with home expenses, a 
total of 2,943/. 

Mr. Charles Reed having to vacate the chair to 
resume his attendance at the House of Commons, 
the chair was taken during the remainder of the 
evening by Mr. Pye Smith, the treasurer of the 
society. 

The Rev. Dr. Epmonps in moving that the report 
beadopted, printed, and circulated, said he had never 

on the continent, but he had for many years 

it taken ey interest ia the work of that society. 
was called a sensational age. and in a bad and 
foolish sense it was very much so, But in a Divine 


sense it was also a sensational age, and God had 
been working—should he say with accelerated 
grandeur of operation in a way fitted to send them 
to their knees in devout thankfulness and adoration 
of His glory. The Presbyterian Church had for 
many years taken a very vivid interest iu continental 
work, and was keeping very much side by side with 
this society. He thought there was great cause 
for thankfulness when they considered the signs of 
the times, especially that now the of arbitration 
instead of war appeared in sight. He was thankful, 
too, that the opinion of the country seemed now to 
be that peace was best, but he was glad that they 
were now disposed to go to war with other nations 
with the sword of the spirit, the word of 
truth. He thought that a brighter day was 
dawning on the nation. The . Power 
had set itself in hostility to freedom 
of mind, and he trusted that the day was 
coming when its power would be broken. To 
a great extent that had already been done, for the 
Pope had not even power now to keep the Bible 
out of Rome. These events should stimulate them 
to increased efforts for the evangelization of the 
nations. ‘‘ Truth shall rise and Christ shall reign.” 

The Rev. Dr. HAT, of New Orleans, seconded 
the resolution, and said he hoped that the report 
just read would be circulated in America, for they 

there representatives of all nations, and they 
took great interest in the work of the society. He 
felt convinced that Roman Catholicism was disin- 
tegrating. At New Orleans he had met a priest of 
the Hyacinthe school who was ready to yield the 
fundamental principles of Roman Catholicism, and 
with his congregation to become Protestant, pro- 
vided he could be received as a minister. He (Dr. 
Healy) had endeavoured to assist him in this de- 
sire, but had not yet succeeded, as, unfortunately, 
they had uo such society as that to help them. The 
work taken charge of by this society was an Ame- 
rican as well as a British work. It was a joint wan k 
of the English-speaking nations, and he wished the 
society would delegate some good men to go and 
traverse America from north to south, from east to 
west. 

Pastor Fisck, in supporting the resolution, ex- 
prossed his pleasure at the 1 of Mr. 
Ashton as the new secretary of the society. He 
claimed Mr. Ashton as having been a French pastor 
in Jersey, where he preached twice every Sunday in 
very good French. He (M. Fisch) ap — 
them not only in behalf of the Evangelical Society, 
but in behalf of the Union of Evangelical Churches, 
which received . help from the English Congre- 
gational Union. He was exceedingly sorry that by 
mistake they could not send a deputation to the 
Congregational Union, but they hoped to send one 
to the autumnal meeting. Their union was goi 
on smoothly, and was very much blessed by Bod 
especially iv the south of France. Popery was the 
curse of France. He hated Popery very much be- 
fore the war; but now that it had been not only 
the cause of their disasters, but stood in the way of 
their being lifted up again, he felt indeed that it 
was a power of hell, and must be counteracted by 
every means. France was open before them, and 
the means was to go from place to place and preach 
the Gospel. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker desired to be allowed to 
say a most cordial and emphatic word of congratu- 
lation upon the appointment of the new secretary. 
Mr. Ashton has made considerable sacrifice in 
giving up his church at Weymouth, and he hoped 

e would be well repaid by a large amount of pros- 
perity in connection with his present undertaking. 
The resolution he had to move was— 

That largely increased efforts on the part of English Chris- 


tians are urgently demanded in order to meet the spiritual 
wants of Europe. 


Though Christianity was probably the most con- 
troversial of all religions, he craved permission to 
state his opinion that he did most good as a Chris- 
tian teacher who took the least ible notice of 
false systems, who gave himself with concentration 
of mind and heart to the exposition of affirmative 
truth. He must confess that he felt very lonely in 
a continental city where Protestantism seemed 
hardly known, and he had to inquire with much 
patience and diligence for a little hidden sanctuary 
in which to worship the God of his fathers. When 
he saw their Protestant brethren, as it were, hiding 
themselves in such retreats, and conducting their 
services under the most oppressive difficulty, he 
thanked God that there was bravery in their hearts, 
and that they were enabled under such discouraging 
circumstances to offer a testimony on behalf of the 
simplicity and grandeur of the truth as it was in 


Christ. (Cheers.) 
The resolution was seconded by the Rev. A. J. 
MurRAY, M. A., of the Scotch Free Church, 


Croydon. 

Pastor FLIEDNER gave an account of the society's 
operations in Madrid. He referred to the false 
reports that had been spread by the Ultramontanes 
with regard to Protestantism there. The fact was 
that none of the churches had been closed, but 
they were all prospering. At — society's 
agent was carrying on a successful work. A chapel 
had been erected, and a large congregation 

athered together, and they had advanced a step 
urther than many other Spanish congregations, for 
they were trying to contribute a little to their 
self- support. The society was very anxious to get 
these churches to support themselves, and it was 
quite clear that if there was to be a living Spanish 
Protestant Church, it must rely on its own efforts. 
He desired in the name of Spain to thank those 
8 friends who had given them so much 
elp. 


— — — — 


Pastor VERVIR, representing the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva, said that the whole continent 
of Europe was open to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
On Easter Sunday he worshippel in a Waldensian 
church in the centre of Rome. He had spoken to 
priests in the city with the greatest liberty, and 
had told them, when they complained that their 
churches were empty, that the way to bring the 
people was to preach the Gospel in the of 
the people. Four Protestant Italian churches had 
been founded there within a year. At Florence 
the change was very remarkable. He there saw 
assembled about sixty delegates from the Walden- 
sian churches, and he was delighted to see that 
every large town of Italy was there represented. 
France was now open, and agents from the Geneva 
Society were welcomed everywhere on account of 
the kindness shown to Bourbaki’s army when it 
was driven into Switzerland. 

Dr. UNDERHILL, in moving the appointment of 
the committee and officers of the society, said that 
the connection of this country with the continent 
could never be forgotten, and all should be done 
that was ible to counteract the stream of infi- 
delity which had originally gone forth from Eng- 
land. 

The Rev. A. HARMAN seconded the resolution, and 
testified to the ability of Mr. Ashton to discharge 
the duties which been entrusted to them. 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman, the 
meeting concluded with the benediction. 


RAGGED CHURCH AND CHAPEL UNION, 


The nineteenth annual meeting of this society 
was held at Exeter Hal] on Wednesday evening 
last, the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding. After 
prayer had been offered by the Rev. W. Ty sr, 

he Rev. Dr. Huen ALLEN, the hon. secretary, 
read the report, which referred to the excellent 
work carried on by the society. The union, be- 
longing to no sect of Church party, assisted all. 
Knowing nothing and preaching nothing but the 
grand cardinal truths of religion as printed in its 
rules, which were annexed to the report, it had 
succeeded steadily in winning its way in localities 
long closed against the Gospel. Infidelity and 

manism wera making strenuous efforts to win 

h ground in London. Dr. Allen read some in- 
teresting reports from missionaries at the different 
stations in connection with the union, of which 
there were now seventy-seven. The balance in 


hand at the i of last year was 147/. ; the 
receipts were 432/. ; the payments 466/. ; leaving 
113“. in hand. In conclusion, Dr. Allen said, in 


all his experience he did not know any society 
which did so much good with so little money. 

Mr. Ropert Baxter moved the first resolution, 
adopting the report, and appointing the committee 
and officers for the ensuing year. y few years 
had elapsed since mission rooms, cottage 
and the various machineries connected therewith, 
had been established ; but he, and many others, 
could testify to the change which had taken 
in the reception given to those who went to preach 
the Gospel amongst the poor. Whereas before they 
went at the risk of insult and personal violence, 
they were now gladly welcomed. Where they 
broke up fresh soil, they generally found the most 
fruit. any cases of conversion frequently take 
lace through these agencies, and the wo | of 
od evidently rested upon the work. In fact, they 
seemed to a arrived at a period in — 5 
enterprise when a special biessing atten special 
— as the success of the — of the Ev lisa- 
tion Society witnessed. Every Christian church 
should be a mission church, but such was not the case. 
There are churches with hundreds of members 
with perhaps only ten or twelve real Christian 
workers amongst them, and in others not one 
is to be me who — to 4 ae * — 
aspect of many 0 
Christian work. He personally knew it was ao in 
Warwickshire, and in many other districts. “The 
poor ragged ones would not enter places of worship, 
and it was only by such means as that society 
1 * that they cculd be effectively reached. 

r. W. J. Orsm’ in seconding the resolution, 
wished specially to caution them against su i 
that through the Education Act and the — 4 
the Charity Organisation Society the work of that 
society would be less needful. He believed that it 
was more than ever necessary to multiply mission- 
rooms and cottage services, and he could not hel 
thinking that it would be wise of the committee 
the Bishop of London's Fund would give the 
preference toa multiplication of such agencies rather 
than to the erection of churches. ese kind of 
services were most successful, as he could testif 
from his own experience. He commenced his wor 
in Golden-lane by hiring a small room on the 
ground floor of a small house, and he had no idea 
that the work would extend as it had done. He 
strongly advocated the extension of that system. 

Mr. Georce HorlaAxp moved the second resolu- 


tion, as follows :— 


That the spiritual destitution of London furnishes strong 
evidence of the inadequacy of the ord meaus of to 


overtake the moral n ties of the population, cular 
of the very poor, and as the operations of the Ch 
and Chapel Union have been proved to be well adapted to the 


peculiarities of that class, this meeting recommends the 
society to the sympathy and liberality of all Christians. 

The resolution — of the inadequacy of the 
ordinary means of grace to reach the pvorer classes, 
and any one who took a walk through the streets of 
the east end of London on a Sunday, and saw the 
numbers of poor ragged creatures loitering about 


the streets, whom neither open-air nor theatre 


* 
— i — 


— ——— 


: 


— 
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services could attract, would feel the necessity there 


was for other means. In George yard, Whitechapel, 


last Sunday evening, he h hearers, and he 
had often 200 at the end of a court listening to the 
Gospel. Five girls had been rescued from a life of 
sin through one of those meetings. Another case 
was that of a drunkard who came to one of his 
meetings, and to whom he spoke seriously; he became 
preter 2 emigrated to Australia, and had been 
the of converting great numbers there. The 
their 


and chapels at the east end were losing 


y were most needed, for in the of the parish 
) boured th — 
ture- reader, or Bible-woman, 


In seven 


even amongst the vilest. 

Rev. E. J. Hytcne, inspector of ragged- 
schools, said he had been a ragged-school pastor 
for twenty years, and he could testify to the need 
of the work and the willingness of such people to 
receive them. They had all classes amongst their 
hearers. He thought that Christians should not 
be so fond of asking for results, but should be con- 
tent to la on in faith even when results were 


not 4 He then gave several cases of per- 
abandoned ohabacter being converted, and 


| instruments forthe conversion of others. 
Captain Dawson, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the noble chairman, expressed his belief that the 
h of Ex of which he was a member, 
a way behind the Nonconformists in 
of work. But he was one of the Com- 


that the Church of Eng- 


land from her respectability, and 
was pee pet pe yer 2 the 
poor ou was need ill greater 
efforta. iasion rooms and mission workers were 


: 


larger numbers than th 
every Christian should be to feel 
his duty to work as well as to hear the 


Tannawt seconded the resolution. 


| 


a 


The Earl RY, in returni 
said that was convinced that the Educati 
Board would not be able to accomplish all the work 


, 


be done. That society was of great 
was an aggressive society sendi 

rts and lanes of that grea 

le to come in. He 


out 


45 
1 


movement. 
The Church of England 


all agencies 

and the Nonconformists, too, were not sufficient | 

ee eee eee Sane And all must 

be to work in their own way. Some of the 
would not resort to any of these 


e had frequently u u 
their parishi m Bex net — 
go and preach the ye 

s means, was sure 

housand labourers might be 
work. Some Christians, when 

in such work, would answer that 
re, and so the work was. left 
humanised and civilised 
ether they were actually 


doubtful. The 1— — 


TE 


HAUL 


seal 


of their labours embraced at least 100,000 
who otherwise would not have been reached. 
he Church of — — was not equal to this work 
of herself, and she ought to gladly welcome all 
workers. There might be diversity in unity, and 
u ity in diversity. (Cheers. ) 
o proceedings concluded with the Doxology. 


FIELD-LANE INSTITUTION. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of this institution 
was held on Thu ev last, in the Upper 


Schoolroom, Little ill, Farringdon-road. 
The very ous room is situated at the top of a 
large building, the lower parts of which are used 


for the various agencies connected with this noble 
institution. The first thing that struck us as we 
entered the building was its cleanliness and airiness, 
and the cheerful faces of allwe met. These impres- 
sions were deepened when we reached the room, 
which was filled with several hundred ladies and 

ntlemen. On a gallery on one side of the plat- 
orm sat about a hundred girls and boys belonging 


to the industrial schools, all looking remarkably 
glean, healthy, and y. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury not having arrived at the time appointed for 


commencing the meeting, 

Mr. GEorGE Sioonm, ths treasurer, took the chair. 
Beside him we observed the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, Sir- John Bennett (one of the sheriffs, 
wearing his of office), Rev. 8. Coley, Rev. 
Arthur Mursell, Dr. Ellis, Rev. Mr. Hodgson, Mr. 
W. Stone, and other supporters of the institution. 
After the children had sung a,hymn in a very 


houses where they 3 they were well received 


oreditable and pleasing manner, the Rev. S. Coley 
offered prayer. 

Mr. Samvet TAWwELt, the hon. sec., then read the 
report, in which he reviewed the past and forecast 
the future. Connected with the institution were the 
ragged church, the parents’ service, the children’s 
service, the créche, the night-schools, the youths’ 
institute, the industrial schools, the sewing-classes, 
the penny dinners, the penny bank, the band of 
hope, the special relief fund, the clothing depart- 
ment, the maternity society, the servants training 
home, Ko. A night refuge, since the establishment 
of the casual wards, was now only extended to men 
and women of character who came friendless into 
London and required temporary help. The day- 
school had been handed over to the London School 
Board, as being better able to furnish a sound edu- 
cation than they with their limited means. No 
other changes were contemplated at present. In 
the industrial schools there were 100 boys and girls ; 
in the créche there had been 70 babies; 68 boys and 
girls had kept their situations upwards of twelve 
months, to the satisfaction of their employers ; in 
the girls’ sewing classes the average attendance had 
been 200; in the women’s sewing-class, 70; there 
had been 762 depositors in the penny bank, who had 
paid in 244“. 2s. 3d. ; there had been 496 received 
in the men’s refuge, who had been supplied with 
156 garments on leaving; in the women’s refuge 
653 had been received, of whom 102 had obtained 
work, 118 had been sent to domestic service, 78 to 
homes, 43 to hospitals, 5 to industrial schools, 10 
restored to friends, and 36 put into the servants’ 
training home; the needy receiving 132 ents 
on leaving. Out of the servants’ home, 125 had been 
sent into service; the Sunday Bible schools ave- 
raged from 700 to 1,060 ; children’s morning service, 
70 ; church, 300. The annual income had 
been 2, „ the former balance 1,850/., and the 
expenditure 3,724/., showing the need of increased 
support if the whole of the varied missions were 
still to be carried on. 

The CRATRMax then read the financial statement, 
and fremarked that it must be clearly understood 
that they were only to receive 150/. from the 
London School as rent of the day-school, and 
that, therefore, large funds would still be needed 
if they were to continue to carry on the various 
other es connected with the institution. 

The Bishop of Gioucestzr and Bristot moved 
the adoption of the report. He had come, on the 
invitation of the treasurer, to show his interest in 
the very important work which was done under 
that roof. It was a veritable house of mercy to 
many hundreds of poor wanderers who, but for the 
refuge there afforded, might have been tempted to 
end their misery in the dark waters of the neigh- 
bouring river. They must remember, too, the 
various agencies which were there employed to 
build up character. Many were received as 
infants ; boys ant girls were received, taught, and 
instructed in useful employments, and men and 
women also found a refuge there, so that all ages 
were benefited by them, and were drawn up to a 
higher level than that in which they were originally. 
And all this was done on the solid foundation of the 
Bible. Religious instruction was intertwined with 
all their operations, and he was glad that in their 
new arrangement with the school board that foun- 
dation would not be removed. But although they 
were relieved from the work of secular teaching, 
there were so many other works connected with the 
institution that there must be no falling off in the 
contributions if those works were to be continued, 
as he earnestly trusted they would be. 

The Rev. S. Cotzy seconded the motion. Nothing, 
he said, succeeded like success, and the report 
which had been read proved that success had at- 
tended the labours of those in that work. 
He was however, that was ised as 
the author of that success, and that in their 
arrangement with the school board the Bible was 
not excluded. The great peril of civilisation was 
that under the shadow of their palaces there was a 

seething mass of corruption which came to 
the surface when law was disturbed, and often re- 
sulted in revolution. He was glad that a great 
flood of knowledge was about to be turned upon 
such persons, and that institution was a most 
valuable agent in the work. [During Mr. Coley’s 
— the Earl of Shaftesbury arrived, and Mr. 

oore relinquished the chair.] 

Sir JoHN BENNETT, in supporting the resolution, 
said that during his term of office, although he had 
to attend many gay and brilliant assemblies, yet he 
was glad he was 80 a asked to take part 
in educational meetings. It had been said years 
ago that there was no need for -schools, but 
now they be to see the resulting from 
them. They had learnt that ignorance was a most 
costly thing, for they were now obliged to send 
away millions of money to foreign countries to pay 
for work which the working classes here were not 

udlified by education to accomplish. He believed 

t the school board would be able to give most 
valuable assistance in that work, and that what 
oe be done in foreign lands would soon be done 

ere. 

A couple of pieces were then sung by the chil- 
dren, after which 

The Rev. W. Carpenter, of St: James’s, Hollo- 
way, moved the second resolution, approving of the 
transfer of the day school to the London School 
Board. He considered it a wise step to let the 
school board give the secular instruction, but they 
had not forfeited the right nor the duty to give 
the = ay spiritual education which was needed, 
and which was the object of the founders. 


—̃ͤ a— — 


The Rev. A. Monsxtz, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said he was thankful for the opportunity of 
being there, although he could not forget that it 
was not as a fellow soldier fighting in the ranks, 
but any asakind of male vivandiere, doing what 
he could to help and encourage those who had 
fought in the battle, that he could appear there. 

The resolution having been carried unanimously, 
the Rev. Mr. Hopcson moved a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, which was seconded by Mr. Hove- 
son, and carried with great applause. 


The Earl of SHarresBury, on rising to respond, 
was very warmly received. Confessing himself 

rplexed by the opposing sentiments which had 
beak applauded in the course of the evening, he 
drew the inference that in the present transition 
state it was difficult to say to what point things 
were tending. In view, however, of the apparent 
transfer of the day-school teaching to the London 
board, it behoved them to give the more earnest 
heed to the other plans for benefiting the waifs and 
strays of the population—those who in thousands, 
tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands, hai 
been raised from the depths of degradation and 
misery, and operated upon for good in a variety of 
modes which no national system could compass. 
All this, too, at a time when no other agency was 
making such effort. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and applause. ) 
He strongly insisted that this noble and effective 
work should not be set aside by any ndiose 
declarations about the abstract benefits of secular 
education, which, however mach it might develop 
intellect, would not fit the children for earning an 
honest livelihood such as the training received at 
this institution. What, he asked, was to become 
of the ragged churches, the créches, the youths’ 
institutes, the sewing-classes, &c., which supplied 
to these poor children that which they could never 
get in their wretched homes? Let them, indeed, 
ave the education spoken of; but as an ornamen - 


tation, not as the basis; not in the place of the one 


thing needful—teaching them to do their duty in 
that state of life to which it had pleased God to call 
them. (Applause.) The — . lesson of the posi- 
tion was the increase of responsibility arising from 
the pressure of a great competing system :—tenfold 
more physical, mental, pecuniary efforts 
were required, and he earnestly appealed to them 
to rise to the occasion. (Applause.) Some remarks 
of Sir J. Bennett on the superiority of certificated 
teachers elicited from his lordship an earnest vin- 
dication of School teachers; a class more 
remarkable, meritorious, and fruitful in good, never 
arose in this or any other country. 
Tracing their extraordinary influence to its causes, 
and describing its many evidences, he said such 
teachers could never be made by any training and 
certiticates—never formed under any secular system, 
and, if extinguished, never revived. (Hear, hear.) 
No national system could ever undertake the work 
done by voluntary effort in the schools, 
which since their origination had been the means of 
rescuing and fitting for an honest livelihood at 
home or in the colonies 200,000 children. (Ap- 
plause.) What would London have been but for 
this effort? (Hear, hear.) Let them hold fast to 
it, unconscious, if not of opposition, yet of defeat. 
Our great basis must, he said, be reli our 
fixed determination that, Whatever betides, the 
children of England shall be brought up in the faith 
and fear and nurture of the Lord. (Great ap- 
plause. ) 

The proceedings were then closed with the 
benediction by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. We may add that the evening’s proceed- 
oe. were varied by the beautiful singing of the 

ren. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


THE CARDIFF CHURCH CASE. 


At the time of private business in the Commons 
on Thursday, Mr. Dillwyn moved that All Saints 
(Cardiff) Bill be read a second time on that day six 
months. He said that the object of the measure 
was to sanction the sale of All Saints’ Church at 
Cardiff to the Marquis of Bute for the Roman 
Catholic population of the town. Hedid not blame 
the noble lord for this display of zeal in the interest 
of his co-religionists, but he asked the House not to 
sanction an attempt to disestablish, by a private 
bill, a church for which a site was ted, many 
* ago, by the late Marchioness of Bute, for the 
Velsh-speaking population of Cardiff. He was, 
and had * of opinion, that the Church of 
England is Wales was a mistake, but he objected 
to its disestablishment being effected by a private 
bill. Mr. Osborne Mo seconded the amend- 
ment, remarking that this was nothing more nor 
less than an attempt upon a small scale to disesta- 
blish the Welsh Church. This was the first time 
since the Reformation when it was attempted to 
sella Protestant Church to the Roman Catholics. 
Mr. Newdegate opposed, and Colonel Stuart sup- 

rted the bill. Mr. Goldney also supported the 
ill. Mr. Bruce said that from his knowledge of 
the Bishop of Llandaff, he was satisfied that the 
prelate would never have sanctioned a measure 
which he thought would have the slightest evil in- 
fluence up m the progress of the Church amongst 
the Welsh <p population of his diocese. 
The whole of the clergy in Cardiff were in favour 
of the bill. The congregation attending this 
church did not exceed ten at the morning, and 
twenty at the evening service. Every exertion to 
establish a Welsh congregation for the church had 
failed, and Lord Byte offered to exchange its site 


(Cheers) 
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for one in a more eligible position. Mr. H. Vivian 
contended that if they passed this bill, they would 
alienate from the poor Welsh of Cardiff a church 
which belo to them. Mr. Horsman said that 
in point of a Protestant church was about to 
be transferred to the Roman Catholics. Was this 
to be a precedent whenever a Protestant popula- 
tion dwindled and a Roman Catholic one increased ? 
Lord J. Hamilton defended the object of the bill, 
which he said had the hk of the bishop and 
clergy of the diocese. Mr. Watkin Williams, at 
the risk of incurring some prejudice, must say that 
he was in favour of this bill because he felt that it 
was rather too much to say that the measure was 
posed to the interests of the Established Church. 
. Richard, speaking on behalf of many of his 
countrymen who were members of the Established 
Church, opposed the measure on the ground that it 
was a serious encroachment upon the rights of the 
Church of England inhabitants of Cardiff. It had 
been stated, in support of the bill, that it was diffi- 
cult to secure a Church of England minister who 
spoke the Welsh language to officiate in the church 
in question, but he could scarcely think that this 
could be the case, when no difficulty was expe- 
rienced in obtaining Welsh-speaking ministers for 
the numerous Nonconformist places of worship 
in Wales. Mr. Octavius Morgan supported the 
bill in the interest of the public peace, inasmuch as 
the windows of the church were constantly being 
broken and the congregation annoyed by te Roman 
Catholic population, in whose neighbourhood 
the building was situated. Mr. Sinclair Aytoun 
ed the bill as part of a system of intimi- 
dation which had been opted by the 
Roman Catholic population of Cardiff towards the 
members of the Church of land, and if it were 
passed a premium would be offered to the practice 
of similar intimidation elsewhere. The bill was 
supported by Mr. Eastwood and Mr. Dalrymple, 
and op by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Greene. On 
a division it was thrown out by 172 to 153. The 
announcement of the numbers was received with 
cheers by the opponents of the measure. 


THE BALLOT BILL. 

On the motion for the third reading of this bill 
Mr. Maguire proposed to recommit it in order that 
he might strike out the 26th rule, enabling an illite- 
rate voter to have his ballot r marked by the 
presiding officer. Mr. W. E. Forster almost ad- 
mitted that the introduction of this rule had 
seriously impaired the 2 of the system of 

u 


voting provided by the bill, but as it had been 
ulopted he recommended the House, in the interest 
of ballot itself, to adhere to it. The discussion 


lasted some little time longer, but when a division 
took place the motion was rejected by a majority of 
218—279 to 61. 
The general discussion was opened by Mr. W. 
H. Smith and Sir F. Heygate, who as members of 
2 the Select Committee on Corrupt Practices, ex- 
2 themselves {oe to the principle of the 
as carried out in other countries, and Mr. G. 
Bentinck predicted that, as no one wanted the 
measure and no one liked it, it would soon become 
50 A X that the public would demand its re- 
peal. Mr. Watkin Williams stated that he was an 
unwilling convert to the ballot, as he felt that it 
was absolutely necessary to protect the humble 
voter from the corrupting influence of his neighbour. 
Mr. Agar-Ellis thought the bill unnecessary, but 
Sir W. Lawson congratulated the Government upon 
having reached the final stage of the measure, al- 
though not until 129 divisions have been taken 


u it. 

Pair S. Northcote complained that the ballot was 
‘un-English, not because it was secret voting, but 
because it was at variance with the spirit of Eng- 
lish liberty. He maintained also that the measure 
was not necessary for the repression of the evils 
against which it was directed, and that in point of 
fact it would not cure them. To secret voting in 
the abstract he had no objection, but he was i 
posed to a system under which the vote could 
never be traced. 

Mr. W. E. Forster agreed with aremark made by Sir 
Stafford Northcote that the aim of both sides was 
alike to secure an honest expression of political 
feeling, but maintained that the most effectual way 
of doing this was by making it clear to the voter 
that his vote was his own, to be given solely on his 
ow 1 That bribery would be checked 
by the ballot he showed from the colonial evidence ; 
and, in reply to those who complained that the bill 
had been weakened in committee, he enumerated 
the various stringent provisions by which secresy 
is secured. In short, with the exception of the 
South Australian ballot, it was the strongest ballot 
bill which had ever been anywhere. Mr. 
Forster concluded by predicting that the bill would 

law this year, because the Lords would feel 
that the majority in the Commons and the majority 
in the constituencies were in favour of it and de- 
-termined to have it. This last assertion was met 
with a loud cry of ‘‘ No” ; but Mr. Forster repeated 
it, and added his belief that the Consérvatives even 
were favourable to it, inferring this from the fact 
that neither Mr. Disraeli, at Manchester, nor Mr. 

Hardy, at Bradford, had ventured to touch upon 


this 1 

putting the question that the bill be read 
a third time the S er declared that the Noes” 
had it, a declaration which was received with much 
cheering and laughter by the opponents of the bill. 
_ The decision was challenged by the occupants of 
the benches on the Ministerial side of the House, 
and the laughter was renewed when hon. members 
on the Opposition side called upon the House to 


to the ruling of the Speaker without taking a 
division, : 
The House then divided, and the numbers were: 


For the third readin * ee 274 
Against it * 0 * 216 
Majority ... —58 


The announcement of the numbers was received 
with cheers by the Opposition. 

On the question that the bill do pass, there was 
a cry of No“ from the Opposition side of the 
House ; but the challenge of the Speaker’s decision 
that the ‘‘ Ayes” had it was not repeated, and the 
bill passed amid cheers from the Ministerial side of 
the House. 


ACT OF UNIFORMITY AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Thursday the House of Commons went into 
committee on this bill. Mr. Monk moved an amend- 
ment in Clause 5, making it optional whether the 
sermon should be omitted in certain cases. The 
amendment was agreed to. Onthe preamble of the 
bill being put, Mr. Bouverie said there was an im- 
portant proposal in that preamble which was 
almost without precedent in any Act that Parlia- 
ment had ever passed. It was proposed really to 
make the clergy of the Church of England in their 
Convocation the absolute masters of Parliament, as 
far as the recital in any Act could do so. The 
Ritual Commissioners made their report, and Her 
Majesty, acting, no doubt, on the advice of her re- 
sponsible Ministers, gave her letters of licence for 
Convocation to consider that report. Convocation 
accordingly considered it ; and the House was now 
asked to assent to the recital that it was expedient 


with a view to carry into effect, not the report of 
the Commission issued by Her Majesty to inquire 
into the ritual and rubrics of the Church of England, 
but the reports of the Convocation of the pfovinces 
of Canterbury and York, to make certain provisions. 
There was only two quasi precedents for such a 
course. The firat was in the time of Henry VIII., 
when the assent of Convocation was recited in the 
Act of Parliament which enacted the divorce of that 
monarch from Anne of Cleves. After the Reforma- 
tion there were several alterations made in the 
Prayer-book by Act of Parliament, twice in the 
reign of Edward VI., and once in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; and in those acts no reference 
was made to the proceedings of Convocation in the 
matter. Inthe Act of Uniformity passed in the reign of 
Charles II. it was true there was a reference 
to the proceedings of Convocation with respect 
to the Book of Common Prayer, as then submitted by 
the Crown and amended by them under Royal 
licence, But that was a most extraordinary time 
and occasion, being then just after the Restoration. 
There was then a Parliament of a most peculiar 
character, ready to carry into effect all the extreme 
views of the extreme High Church party of that 
period ; and that was a precedent which the House 
would not like to follow. Moreover, the proceed- 
ings on that occasion in the time of Charles II. 
were of the most formal nature. The Book of 
Common Prayer was submitted to Convocation; 
they deliberated and reported upon it to the Crown, 
and the Crown sent a message with that identical 
Book of Common Prayer to the House of Lords, 
and requested them to proceed upon that book, and 
the reference to Convocation in the Act of Unifor- 
mity was not at all equivalent to that contained in 
the preamble of the present bill, which said it was 
expedient to carry into effect the report of Convo- 
cation. Therefore, the precedent even in that time 
did not go the full length of this proposal. ‘The 
House had no evidence whatever of any report of 
Convocation. What did they know about the pro- 
ceedings of Convocation ? (Hear. ) Did they read 
them or trouble themselves at all aboutthem? Did 
they believe that they expressed the feelings of the. 
great body of the laity? In many matters the 
opinions of the clergy in Convocation by no means 
expressed or represented the opinions of the laity. 
Technically, Convocation did not represent the 
Church. Nobody who knew anything about the 
law or the history of those matters could contend 
that they were the representative body of the 
Church of England. They merely represented the 
clergy. And now, for the first time, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, they were asked to found 
their legislation on an important matter affecting 
the interests of that vast body belonging to the 
Church who were not of the clergy. That was 
really a revival of the ancient pretension of the 
clergy. He ho the House would not assent to 
it. (Hear.) who were interested in the wel- 
fare and the improvement of the Church ought to 
be very slow in giving their assent to it as Church- 
men, for he was assured by those who were able— 
which he did not pretend to be—to judge of the 
spirit and temper of Convocation, and particularly 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, that if they 
could once establish that principle that no measure 
was to be passed by Parliament without the consent 
of Convocation to it, nothing would ever be done by 
the latter body for the improvement of the liturgy, 
the services, and other matters affecting the Church. 
The only mode of effecting such improvements 
hitherto had been by Parliament altogether disre- 
garding Convocation and théir wishes. Five or six 
years ago Parliament passed an important measure 
respecting the subscription of the clergy to the 
articles and liturgy of the Church, and there then 
was no recital or condition like that contained in 
the present bill. He entreated the House not to 
create now for the first time a precedent of a most 


| mischievous and dangerous character. (Hear.) The 


right hon. gentleman concluded by moving the 
omission of the recitals to which he had referred in 
the course of his speech. 

Mr. Gladstone said that when bis right hon. 
friend said that the eflect of the proposal was to 
make the clergy the absolute masters of Parliament 
with 2 to legislation in regard to the Church, 
he would ask his right hon. friend himself whether 
that was not the language of exaggeration. The 
words to which his right hon. friend objected con- 
tained a strict recital of what had happened, and 
bore the strictest analogy to the previous recital 
relating to the Royal Commission, to which his right 
hon. friend did not object. No one could doubt that 
Parliament was perfectly competent to legislate 
without the consent either of Convocation or of a 
Royal Commission, but what Parliament was com- 
petent to do was one thing, and what was a con- 
venient method of procedure was another. (Hear, 
hear.) The recital, too, to which his right hon. 
friend objected was strictly conformable to the 
precedent established by the Act of Uniformity, 
and though, as his right hon. friend said, the Act 
of Uniformity was only one 2 that Act 
formed the basis of our procedure in this direction 
from 1661 to the present date. What it was now 
proposed to do was to follow exactly the precedent 
established by that Act. It was not desirable that 
the Government should mix itself in ecclesiastical 
matters more than necessity required. The course 
taken had been this :—When a serious want had 
been felt an attempt had been made, on the respon- 
sibility certainly of the Government of the day, to 
appoint a commission, and to make that commis- 
sion as much as possible representative of the 
Church—and of course when he said the Church he 
meant the laity as well as the clergy—and, if the 
report of the commission was satisfactory, to 
make it the basis of ulterior proceedings. The first 
case of the kind in our time occurred under Loid 
Palmerston, and reference was made to Convocation 
to ascertain what the opinion of the clergy was with 
respect to the alterations proposed, which at that 
time affected the laration which they were 
called upon to make. He did not suppose that Lord 
Palmerston or the Government of the day in any 
way intended to imply that Parliament was under 
any obligation to idea that reference, but simply 
that, with a view to the preservation of harmony 
between the different orders of the State, it was 
convenient to adopt that course. He was certain! 
one of those who approved that method of crimes J 
ing, and in the same way it had now been thought 
fit to refer this question to Convocation to ascertain 
their opinion upon it. Was that an unjust or an 
unfair course to adopt with regard to the daily ser- 
vices of the Church? Who were the 252 
at the daily services of the Church? They con- 
sisted chiefly of the clergy and their families. 
(‘*‘Oh!” „ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) It should 
be remembered that those who attended these dail 
services were generally a few units in a parish— 
(Hear)—and if was not unreasonable that they 
should endeavour to learn the opinions of those who 
undertook these daily services voluntarily, at the 
cost of considerable labour, and y with a view 
to their own edification. The bill was introduved 
in the House of Lords by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury as the head of the clerical y of this 
country, and it had received not only the unani- 
mous assent of that body, but the unanimous assent 
in its present form of the House of Lords. And 
now, having in the first instance been founded upon 
the report of a royal commission constituted under 
the advice of the responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
and made as representative in its character as pos- 
sible, and having not only received the willing assent 
of the clergy but the unanimous support of the 
House of Lords, both of its lay and spiritual mem- 
bers, his right hon. friend asked the House to refuse 
to follow the precedent established in the great 
statute—the Act of Uniformity—which had regu- 
lated our public worship down to the present day, 
He trusted that the House would not adopt the 
course proposed by his right hon. friend, and thus 
add another to the already sutliciently numerous 
subjects beset with difficulty and disturbance which 
demanded the consideration of the House. 

Mr. Horsman thought his right hon. friend who 
had just spoken had failed to perceive the real prac- 
tical Parliamentary objection which had been 
started by the right hon. gentleman the member 
for Kilmarnock. Who, he should like to know, in 
that House had any acquaintance with the reports 
of Vonvocation on which hon. members were asked 
to legislate? As a matter of order, therefore, he 
wished to ask the Prime Minister to inform the 
House whether he was aware of any precedent in 
which the House of Commons had been called to 
make reports the basis of legislation, of the contents 
of which it was in perfect ignorance. ) 

Mr. Gladstone said that the remarks which he 
had made were contined entirely to the first para- 
graph in the recital. 

Mr. Bouverie pointed out that the founda- 
tion of the proceeding referred to in Charles the 
Second’s time was a message from the Sovereign 
stating what had been done by the Crown with 
Convocation, and laying before Parliament with 
the Book of Common Prayer a recital of that which 
the Crown had done. ‘That, therefore, was a pre- 
cedent which could not be quoted in favour of the 

resent mode of proceeding. After what had fallen 
— his right hon. friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, he hoped he would at all events assent 
to the striking out of the words to whichghe ob- 
jected in the second part of the preamble, 
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Mr. Horsman wished to know what knowledge 
the House could be supposed to have of the fact 
that Convocation had made the report in question. 

Mr. Hardy replied the House had the authority 
of the First Minister of the Crown, who stated on 
the part of Her Majesty that such a report had 
been made. (Mr. Gladstone: And that of the 
4 Speaking, he might add, with 
respect to the question of submitting to the Con- 
vocations of York and Canterbury matters connected 
with the Church of — — he could quite under- 
stand that many gentlemen connected with that 
Church would wish that it was more fully repre- 
sented by Convocation. (Hear, hear.) They should, 
however, bear in mind that Convocation as it stood 
was the only representative body of the Church and 
the c which we had at nt. He should 
like to ask the members of other religious persua- 
sions whether they would wish that the House 
should rise up in opposition to what had been done 
by the tative ebodies of those persuasions. 
Such men ought, he thought, to look with some 
delicacy on the position which was occupied in that 
— gee by the Church of England. Convocation 

acted for her from time immemorial, and was 
her ouly representative body. The House of Com- 
mons, too, now occupied a very different position 
in to the Church from that in which it stood 
in the days of Charle II. And would the right 
hon. Re eman the member for Kilmarnock, he 
should like to know, wish the House of Commons 
to on the service and doctrires of the 
Church in the first instance without consulting 
those who were her representatives? Would it, 
too, be a decorous proceeding, so far as related to 
Her Majesty, to strike out of the recital the words 
stating that she had consulted the Convocation of 
the two provinces? He quite admitted the supre- 
macy of Parliament, but there were many ways in 
which he hoped it would never deem it right to 
exercise that supremacy, with which in the present 
instance there had not been the slightest desire to 
interfere. He entreated the House, therefore, not 
for the sake of a mere suspicion that there was any 
interference attempted with its dignity, to set aside 
what many conscientious persons looked upon as a 


most im 8 of the bill. 

Mr. Monk did not see how the House could refuse 
40 assent to the simple statement of fact which 

in the former part of the preamble. 

r. Goldney thought the member for Kilmar- 
nock had taken a sound constitutional view of the 
matter, and that the course proposed by the Prime 
Minister would make Convocation master of the 
situation. He thought the whole of the second 
portion of the preamble should be omitted. 

Mr. Gladstone had no objection to the omission 
of the latter part of the preamble, declaring it to 


be expedient to give effect to these rts by legis- 
8¹ reports by legis 


Mr. T. Hughes said if the right hon. tleman 
insisted on a division he would vote with him. The 
late doings in Convocation did not give him such 
confidence in that body as — induce him 
to consent to the introduction for the first time of 
8 into an Act of Parliament. (Hear, 

ear. 

Mr. Kinnaird, in supporting the amendment, said 
no 9 would be done to the Church of England 
till the Act of Uniformity was abolished. 

Mr. Miall said he could not let the debate come 
to a close without saying a word. The speech of 
the right hon. gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment utterly ignored the fact that this House con- 
tained a considerable number of representatives who 
were what he might call members of the Noncon- 
forming laity of the Church, and who represented 
a large section of the public out of doors. Some- 

surely was due to them. (Cries of Oh, oh,” 
followed by cheers from below the gangway.) It 
to him that there was a strong tendency 
on the part of some members of that House, and he 
was afraid also on the pes of some members of the 
29 to bring the country under the sway 
of sacerdotali is was part of the attempt, 
— he begged earnestly to protest against it as 
such. 

The committee then divided on the question that 
the words, Whereas Her Majesty was pleased to 
authorise the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
to consider the report of the said commissioners, and 
to report to Her Majesty thereon, and the said 
convocations made their report to Her Majesty,” 
stand part of the preamble. 

For Mr. Bouverie’s amendment 97 


— — 141 
Majority ... dvs — — 44 

The omission of the second part of the preamble 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Muntz moved to report progress. 

Mr. Bouverie hoped that his hon. friend would 
withdraw the motion to report progress, as he in- 
tended to try the question again on the report. . 

The motion was withdrawn, and the bill passed 


289 committee. 
On Monday, when the motion for the third read- 
ing of the bill came on, Mr. Bouverie moved that it 
be recommitted in order to strike out of the pre- 
amble the clause which recited that the reports 
made to Her Majesty by the commissioners had 
been referred to the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York, who had reported to Her Majesty 
thereon. There was no sufficient evidence before the 
House to show that these reports had ever been 
made. The less Parliament recognised or had to 
say to Convocation the better. (Hear, hear.) 

r. Dalrymple said that the House was simply 
asked @o legislate for the small number of the 


clergy who held daily services, and the matter was 
one in which the laity had little concern, inasmuch 
as these daily services had not yet, he believed, 
taken much hold upon them. Convocation, too, 
had treated one of the recommendations of the 
Ritual Commission in a manner which, in his 
opinion, did not entitle them to very great respect. 

Mr. Walpole said that the second of the 
preamble having been withdrawn, Parliament being 
the only body which could legislate on the present 
or any other subject, was asked to give the 
ministers of the Church of England in a case most 
vitally affecting their obligations and the discharge 
of their duties, an opportunity of so far stating 
their opinions as to give their consent to such a 
— as the House was asked to sanction. 
Could anything be more reasonable ? 

Mr. ö said the point was that a report 
had been made by the commissioners, and their re- 
port had been referred to Convocation, who reported 
to Her Majesty. But what, he should like to 
know, did the House know of the report of Convo- 
cation? Who had seen it? He, for one, was not 
aware that there was any such report. 

Mr. Gladstone replied that the statement of a 
responsible Minister of the Crown was, in his 
opinion, sufficient. But Mr. Bouverie contended 
that it was wrong there should be any reference at 
all to the proceedings of Convocation. This bill 
had received the assent of the whole of the prelates 
in the House of Lords, the ial recommendation 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the unani- 
mous assent of the House of Lords. Therefore it 
was not true to represent this bill as the product of 
a particular section of the Church. He would say 
no more of the representation of Mr. Bouverie that 
this bill was the concoction of the Prime Minister 
than that it was an invidious representation and 
untrue. The less the House had of this ecclesiastical 
legislation the better—(Hear, hear),—but when it 
was shown that all the chief parties interested in 
this matter desired the passing of this bill, it would 
be churlish on the part of the House of Commons 
to refuse its assent to it. 

Mr. Locke King said what Mr. Bouverie objected 
to was that an entirely new precedent should be 
established by stating in the preamble that the 
sanction of Convocation had been obtained. (Hear. ) 

Mr. Newdegate deprecated the introduction into 
the preamble of the reference to Convocation. 

Dr. Ball held it to be a serious precedent that 
the House of Commons should act in a matter of 
this importance without having on the table papers 
which would show that the proceedings were 
regular and that the statement in the preamble was 


justified. 
The House divided, and the numbers were— 
For the recommittal ... — Nee 


st... * 3 — *. 163 
Majority against co — —74 
The bill was then read a third time and passed. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICLE. 

In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Gran- 
ville said that he had hoped to be in a position to 
make a final statement in regard to the negotiations 
with the United States. No final result had, how- 
ever, been arrived at, and ee had postponed 
its adjournment for a week. ithout knowing the 
reasons for this step, we had a right to infer that it 
evinced a desire to remove obstacles to a favourable 
arrangement. His lips were therefore still sealed, 
except in regard to some 8 which 
he had obtained the sanction of his colleagues to 
remove. He had been much gratified to receive 
from Lord Russell a letter expressing his satisfac- 
tion with the supplementary ty. No one re- 
gretted more than himself the surreptitious publi- 
cation of the correspondence between Mr. Fish and 
General Schenck, which had not been the act of the 
United States Government, but was attributable, 
A. to the American Minister, to the enter 

rise of a New York journal. By that publication 


‘their lordships were made aware of the article which 


Her Majesty's Government had stated their willing- 
ness to adopt, and upon which Lord Westbury 
recommended them to consult their legal advisers. 
This had been done, and the opinion given had 
been entirely satisfactory. With regard to the 
supposed danger of our Government in agreeing to 
some compromise which would further weaken the 
supplementary article, the American Government 
had made no attempt to modify the operative part 
of the article, and there was no reason to believe 
that any difference of opinion between the two 
Governments exi on this point. The point of 
difference between the two Governments was solely 
with regard to the exact extent of the engagement 
by which both parties bound themselves for the 
future. He saw no reason why the two Govern- 
ments should not come to a substantial agreement 
on that point, in which case any difficulty as to the 
form of procedure might easily be overcome. Her 
Majesty's Government from the first determined 
that it was impossible the indirect claims should be 
submitted to ae acetone hg this declaration he 
again em y re 

Lord Russell admitting that he was originally 
satisfied with the supplementary article, said that, 
after the publication of the American correspon- 
dence, he seen reason to change his opinion. 

Lord Cairns said that no doubt the opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown was satisfactory to the 
Government, but the time had come when their 
lordships should be free to examine and discuss the 
supplementary article for themselves. 

rd Westbury did not want to see tho opinion“ 

of the law officers, but would prefer to see the 
10 case. ” 


| 


Lord Granville said there was great inconvenience 
during diplomatic om ay pws in these extra- 
rg opinions given by Lords Cairns and West- 

ury, to which a certain amount of judicial weight 
might be erroneously attached by the people of 
both countries. 

In the Commons, Mr. Gladstone having made a 
similar explanation, Mr. Disraeli asked what 
arrangements were in contemplation with regard to 
the meeting of the arbitrators on the 15th inst. 
Mr. Gladstone replied that this also was a subject 
of communication between the two Governments, 
but he undertook that whatever was done should 
be in accordance with the assurances the Govern- 
ment had always given. Mr. Horsman wished to 
know whether the American Government had 
abandoned its position that the indirect claims fell 
under the Treaty of Washington, and that the Pre- 
sident had no discretion to withdraw them; to 
which Mr. Gladstone replied that the article was 
an attempt to escape from the former difference of 
opinion between the two Governments, not to solve 
it, and repeated that its meaning was that the in- 
direct claims would nat be prosecuted or enter- 
tained by the arbitrators. Mr. Osborne urged the 
House to extort from the Government a pledge 
that they would forswear arbitration unless the 
indirect claims were distinctly withdrawn. Mr. 
Bouverie also ex his alarm that the 
Government was still proceeding by means of un- 
derstandings” (which Mr. G ne said was not 
a correct interpretation of hie | ), and asked 
whether the supplementary article would be laid 
on the table. Lord Bury gave notice that he would 
move a resolution similar in terms to Lord Russell's. 
Every concession we made had only led to fresh 
demands from the United States,and if we — our 
foot down more firmly we should be more likely to 
come speedily to a settlement. A discussion, 
therefore, would strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernment. 

Further questions having been asked, Mr. Glad- 
stone repeated once more the sense attributed by 
the Government to the supplemeptary article 
that the indirect claims would be reduced practi- 
cally to a nullity; and said that the American 
Minister’s agreement in that construction of it had 
been recorded in the usual way. It would not be 
consistent with his duty to give any facilities either 
for Lord Bury’s discussion, or for the expression of 
opinion which Mr. Osborne desired. For the pre- 
sent he postponed undertaking to lay the supple- 
mentary treaty on the table. ; 


THE MOTHER COUNTRY AND THE COLONIES, 


In the Commons on Friday, Mr. M called 
attention to the relations ween the mother 
country and the colonies, and moved a resolution 
suggesting the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to consider whether they should not be admitted to 
a participation in affairs which concern the general 
interests of the empire. Mr. D. Dalrymple seconded 
the motion, and Mr. R. Torrens advocated a 
scheme under which the colonies would be repre- 
sented in this country <4 char is d'affaires, having 
the rank and standing of diplomatic agents. After 
some remarks from Mr. R. Fowler and Mr. Hermon, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hu n denied that the colonies 
had been treated with coldness and neglect, or that 
they had made any complaints. For an exposition 
of the views of the Government he referred 
the House to his own speech last year, which he 
said had given satisfaction to the colonists, 
and repudiated, both personally and for the Govern- 
ment, all ideas of separation and alienation. The 
debate was continued by Mr. Hardy, Mr. A, Kin- 
naird, and Mr. Greene, and in the end the motion 
was withdrawn. 


ANNUITIES FOR CERTIFIED TEACHERS. 


Mr. Whitwell moved an address to the Crown 
praying for some provision to be made, by deduc- 
tions m the education grants, for securing 
annuities to certified teachers in the elementary 
schools. Mr. Melly, Mr. Birley, Mr. Pim, Mr. 
Scourfield, Mr. Hermon, Mr. O'Reilly Dease, Mr. 
Reed, and Mr. Maguire supported the motion, 
and Mr. Forster offered to consent to a select com- 
mittee to consider how the desires of the teachers 
could be carried out. Mr. Gregory thought this 
a very fair offer; and Mr. Whitwell accepting it, 
withdrew his motion. 


THE LATE MR. MURPHY. 


Mr. P. Wyndham next censured Mr. Bruce's 
conduct in — the prisoners who were con- 
victed for the assault on Mr. Murphy from which 
he subsequently died, and moved a resolution con- 
demning Mr. Bruce’s act as unwarranted by the 
circumstances of the case, and tending to weaken 
the power of the lew. Mr. Sinclair Aytoun sup- 
ported the motion, while Mr. O’Reilly Dease op- 
— it. Mr. Bruce replied that he had acted in 

he matter without reference to Mr. Murphy. He 
had been influenced by a memorial from the local 
magistrates, and Lord Chief Baron Kelly, who tried 
the ¢ase, had recommended that the sentences 
should be remitted. Sir W. Lawson thought that 
Mr. Bruce’s intervention in this case would tend to 
bring justice into contempt ; and Mr. Newdegate 
condemned the whole conduct of the Home Office 
towards Mr. Murphy. Mr. Muntz disclaimed all 
sympathy for Mr. Murphy, but desired that all 
sides should be treated impartially, which he was 
afraid was not always the case. Mr. Henley saw 
no ground for censure on Mr. Bruce. After a few 
words from Dr. Brewer the motion was withdrawn. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 
On Monday the.Commons went into committes 
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on the Scotch Education Bill. The first point of 
controversy which arose was a question as to the 
appointment of a Scotch Board of Education, which 
occupied several hours. The bill proposes that the 
control of education in Scotland shall be vested in 
a special department of the Privy Council, and on 
the first clause Mr. Gordon proposed an amendment 
designed to establish a Board of Education in Scot- 
land. The Lord Advocate at first objected, point- 
ing out the anomaly of committing the control of 
Imperial funds to an irresponsible statutory com- 
mission, and urging also that local control would be 
secured by the school boards. After a long discus- 
sion, in which many of the Scotch Liberal members 
expressed a desire for a local board, the Lord Ad- 
vocate offered to consent to the appointment of a 
temporary board or commission in Edinburgh, 
which should have charge of all the arrangements 
for putting the Act into operation, but which should 
have no control over the finances. Mr. Gordon 
declined to accept this compromise, and, going to a 
division, was beaten by 253 to 197. The committee 
was then adjourned after a motion to report progress 
had been defeated by 233 to 168. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Ballot Bill was read a first time in the Lords 
on Friday, and stands for second reading to-morrow. 

On Thursday Mr. Disraeli inquired whether Pro- 
fessor Bernard’s recent lecture at Oxford-——which he 
said he had read with amazement and alarm—had 
been delivered with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, to which Mr. Gladstone replied that the 
Government had no participation in the lecture, 
and Mr. Bernard had acted on his own responsi- 
bility. 

On the same day Mr. Hermon asked if it was in- 
tended to give power to some other authority than 
the school board to compel the attendance of 
children at school. Mr. Forster replied that the 
Act gave no power to the Education Department 
to give power to any other authority than the school 
board to compel the attendance of children. 

In the Lords on Monday, Lord Lansdowne (in 
reply to Lord Hertford) stated that permission had 
been given by the Secretary for War to the band of 
the Grenadier Guards to take part in the coming 
„World's Peace Jubilee and Musical Festival” in 
the United States. The sanction of Her Majesty 
and of the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chiet had 
also been obtained, and the bandsmen would go out 
in charge of an officer of the regiment. The proceed- 
ing was declared to be most irregular by the Duke 
of Richmond, and was further impugned by Lord 
De Ros, but was defended by Lord Granville as 

ing according to precedent, and not likely to be 
followed by any ill consequences. 

On Mo their lordships, against the wish of 
the Government, decided, on the motion of Lord 
Lifford, to appoint a select committee on the work- 
ing of the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870. 

© motion was carried by 53 to 29. 

In reply to Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Gladstone said 
that after the Scotch Education Bill it was pro- 
— to take the Mines Bill, and when the latter 

made some p he should be able to speak 
more decidedly on the question of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill. 


— 


Gpitome of News. 


The Rev. Dr. Caird preached before the Queen 
and Court in Crathie on Sunday. Her Majesty is 
expected to leave Balmoral about the I7 tb. 

The Lancet says that a long period of quietude 
is necessary to re-establish the health of Her 
Majesty. Much public exertion during the nr 
summer months would probably induce a return o 
the painful illness from which Her Majesty suffered 
last autumn. 

On Saturday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
returned to England from the Continent. Their 
royal highnesses landed at Dover, and reached 
London shortly before eight o’clock in the morning. 
In the evening they went to the Italian Opera, 
Covent- garden. As soon as they entered the house 
the audience rose, and the orchestra played God 
bless the Prince of Wales.” 

Notice is given that the Prince of Wales will, b 
command of the Queen, hold a levée at St. James's 
Palace, on behalf of Her Majesty, on Saturday, the 
22nd of June. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was thrown from his 
horse on Saturday afternoon in Hyde Park, but was 
not at all injured. The duke reached Kingston 
Harbour yesterday morning on board the Galatea. 
The Lord- Lieutenant was in attendance, and they 
were conveyed by special train to the viceregal 
lodge. The prince will open the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion to-day. 

The birthday of the Queen was celebrated on 
Saturday with the usual military and other honours 
at all the Government establishments and garrisons. 
In the evening the usual State dinners were given 
by the Prime Minister, the Home, Foreign, Colonial, 
and War Secretaries, the Lord Steward of the 
Household, the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of 
the Horse, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The banquets were followed 77 grand evening re- 
ceptions. There were also illuminations by the 
court tradesmen and club-houses, 

Mr. Loftus T. Monro, who for the last four years 
has been tutor at Carmarthen Training College, has 
been appointed to an assistant-mastership at Skipton 
Grammar School. 

The carriage-way of Ludgate-hill, according to 
the Bui/der, is to be paved with American wood 
pavement, at an estimated cost of 2,247/. 

The death is announced at Trieste of Mr. Charles 
Lever, the well-known novelist. Mr. Lever was 
sixty-three years of age. 

The Metropolitan Horse Show was opened on 
Saturday at the Agricultural Hall. t is de- 
scribed as one of the best of its kind which has ever 
been held. 

The directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day reduced the rate of discount from 5 to 4 per 
cent. The movement was y anticipated, 
owing to the increased supply of money and the 
large imports of gold; and there is every prospect 
of a further reduction in the course of a few weeks, 

Once more the Peculiar People appear in the 
u- One of that body was charged at 

mbeth with neglecting to have his child vacci- 
nated ; and, after repeating the usual stock quota- 
tions from St. James, struck his colours so far as 
to consent to have his child vaccinated, thereby 
reducing the fine inflicted by the magistrate to 


Thursday night for — from the preamble of half - a- crown. 


ment Bill the recital 
that the 2 alterations in the Church ser- 


vices had been approved by Convocation : — 
Adair, H. E. Fortescue, Hn. D. F. Parry, L. J. 
Anderson, G. Gourley, E. T. Pease, J. W. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Graham, W. Pelham, Lord 
Armitstead, G. Grieve, J. J. Philips, R. N 
Aytoun, R. 8. Grove, T. F. Plimsoll, 8 
Baines, E. Herbert, A. E. W. Potter, E 
Beaumont, 1 ims, J. Price W. B 
3 0 A E. 
Beaumont, H. F. Horsman, Rt. H. E. Rathbone, W. 
Beaumont, Capt. F. Hughes. T. Reed, C. 
Brinckman, Captain Hurst, R. H Richard. 
Brogden, A. Richards, E. M 
Brown, 1 H. Johnston, A Russell, Sir W 
Bruce, Lord C. ohnstone, Sir H. Rylands, P. 
, Hon. F. W. Lord Seymour, A. 
„J. Kinnaird, Hon. A. F. Sherriff, A. C. 
Carter, R. M. caster. J. Sinclair, Sir. J.G.T 
Childers, Rt. Hon. Lawson, Sir W Smith, E. 
Clifford, C. C. T. Stapleton, J. 
Colman, J. J. Leeman, Stevenson, J. C 
Temple,Hn.Lewis, H. Tollemache, Hon. F 
0 * In Sir J ö — WY. T. M 
„D. usk, A. Tracy, Hon. C. H 
— Macfie, R. A Vivian, H. H 
Denman, Hon. G. M'‘Arthur, W Vivian A. P. 
Dent, J. D. Laren, P White, J. 
Dickinson, 8. 8 Marling, 8. 8 William, W. 
Dillwyn, L. IL. M P. W. Wingfield, Sir C. 
Dodds, J. Miall, E. Young, A. 
TELLERS. 
Mr. Bouverie. 
Mr. Locke King. 


Forster, C. Muntz, P. H 

THe BaLLor BILI.— Six Conservative members 
voted with the Government in the division on thé 
third reading of the Ballot Bill. These were Mr. 
Orr Ewing, Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Mr. Hutton, Mr. 
Mellor, F. S. Powell, and Mr. Tipping. The 
only Liberal who voted with the Opposition was the 
Hon. Leopold Agar-Ellis, one of — members for 

enny county. 


Potsonovs Ices.—Now that the season for ice 
cating is near at hand, if may be as well to state, 
us à matter of precaution, that the German medical 
journals are calling attention to the circumstances 
that several cases of poisoning by vanilla ices have 
of late years occurred in Paris, Altona, Munich, 
— and other places. Medicul Times and 


On Saturday afternoon a trades union demonstra- 
tion was held in Manchester, to protest against the 


provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 


and to promote the nine hours movement. Eight 
1 avant, representing thereby five societies, 
walked in procession to Pomona Gardens, where re- 
solutions were passed. 

The lock out in the flax trade at Belfast has 
fairly begun. On Fh pes evening about 3,000 
operatives were paid off, and next day there were 

ree mills standing. It is feared that about a 
dozen other mills be closed this week. 

The committee of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion on Monday resolved to convene a general 
meeting of the trade, and recommended a general 


_ | lock-out unless the workmen return to their em- 


ployment in the firms of Messrs. Jackson and Shaw, 
and Messrs, Brassey, on the existing terms, without 
delay—these firms having been selected by the 
trades-vnionists as the first objects of attack. One 
of the firms whose men have struck expresses its 
determination to send all the best work to Belgium 
in the course of next week for manufacture. 

The announcement of a rise in the price of coal 
has led to a general movement on the part of the 
colliers of the Leeds and Methley districts in sup- 

rt of an application for the advance of wages. 

he demand will be taken into consideration by 
the masters. 

The day being fine, there was an immense as- 
semblage on Epsom Downs on Wednesday, the 
Derby Day. The great race was won by Cremorne, 
Prince Charlie, the favourite, being nowhere. 

Five Japanese gentlemen engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the law in their own country, are now in 
London, and have been visiting our various courts 
of law and police. 

A conference was last week held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, having for its object the re- 
adjustment of local taxation. The Mayor of Nor- 
wich took the chair, the Corporation of that city 
being greatly interested in the matter, as local taxa- 
tion is very heavy in Norwich. Sir Massey Lopes, 
M.P., in speaking on the subject, urged on the in- 
habitants of towns to organise and hold public 
meetings, and to diffuse information on the sub- 
ject, An association was formed, which is to 


——_—_ 


be called the Local Taxation 222 Assoeit 
tion“; and a resolution was passed, on 
Mayors of different boroughs to hold public meet- 
ings of ratepayers on the subject. 

Irs. Digges, the actress at the Haymarket who 
had been deserted by her husband and them bad 
her goods seized for his debts, gained her cause the 
other day before Justice Willes, a point of law bemg 
reserved. When brought before the full court on 
Friday, the point was decided against her. 

oods, it was ruled, were not hers, but her hus- 

and’s, and arule was nted to enter a verdict 
for the defendant, reversing the former verdict for 
the plaintiff. This is a genuine woman's grievance. 

e Atheneum states that Lord Dalling has left 

the Life and Letters of Lord Palmerston in a 
more perfect state than might have been ex 
when we remember the state of his health durin 
the last year of his life. Down to 1848, the wo 
is in type, and the portions relating to the events 
of 1851 and 1852 are complete in manuscript. He 
had also finished the better part of the essay on Sir 
Robert Peel ; which, with a sketch of Lord Broug- 
ham’s career, was to form a part at least of a second 
volume of ‘‘ Historical Characters.” 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Archduchess Sophie, mother of the Emperor 
of Austria, died last week. She was sixty-seven 
years of age. 

Mr. John Sanfield Macdonald, late Premier of 
Ontario, is dead. 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett, editor and proprietor 
o the New York Herald, died on Saturday. 

According to a telegram which has been re- 
ceived in ndon from Ispahan, the famine in 
Persia is worse than ever, and bread is not to 
be had. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has decided — 
rebuilding the Hotel de Ville, which like the other 
public buildings in the city, suffered so severely at 
the hands of the Commune. 

DISCOVERY OF A RUINED —2 report is 
current that a young engineer, enga on a survey 
of the Sirhind Canal hes: discovered the ruins of an 
extensive city. It is about 150 miles south-west of 
Umballa, in the midst of the desert, where water 
is only reached at 200 feet below the surface.— 
Indian Paper. 

RELIGtous PRoGREss rn ITALY.—It is stated that 
Count Venosta, the Italian Prime Minister, has 
consented to place the bust of Martin Luther 
amongst the portraits of celebrated men at the 
Capitol ! 

PassPports.—An official announcement has been 
par by the French — that v. 
subjects entering or departing from any 
France will be allowed the same facilities as on the 
northern frontier, being merely required to state 
their names and nationality. On the Spani 
frontier, however, this arrangement cannot for the 
present be carried out. 


Tue FNR Covurt-MARTIAL.—The Journal 
22 announces that from the 20th to the 27th of 

ay the courts-martial in France have passed 250 
sentences and dismissed nine cases brought before 
them. The total number of sentences passed now 
amounts to 10,527, and of prisoners released 21,365, 
making in all 31,892 cases dis of. From Ver- 
sailles we learn that the military tribunal has con- 
demned a man to death for complicity in the burn- 
ing of the Tuileries, and Grelier, a member of the 
Commune, to penal servitude for life, 

CHRISTIANITY IN JaPAN.—The New York Herald 
of the 18th ult. says:—‘‘The members of the 
Japanese Embassy in America are in receipt of 
Government despatches which announce the most 
1 news which has been communicated to 
the Christian churches from the East since the da 
of the travel of Marco Polo and the receipt of 
first letters from Asia. An Imperial Japanese de- 
cree, issued in the month of April last, abolished 
all the national edicts against ity which 
have been in force for more than three centuries. 
The decree was made public by the Cabinet of the 
Tenno, 2 in the name of the youthful Em- 
2 t was accepted with respect by the ye 

he Buddhist priests, acting in the spirit of their 
professional ecclesiastical corporate exclusivism, 
attempted to resist it: they endeavoured to force 
its re With this view a body of clerics tried 
to make their way into the palace, moved by the 
resolve of overawing the civil ruler and his advisers. 
They were resisted by the military guards and cut 
down by the sword of the law.” 


Luxury AND ExTRAVAGANCE IN PARIS. —Some 
interesting information respecting the fashionable 
follies of Parisian ladies is furnished to the Times. 
The Republic, instead of acting as a chastener of 
manners and morals, has apparently added to the 
frivolity of at least the female ag of the popu- 
lation. Instead of Spartan black broth he 
simple toga, there is nothing but sickening luxury, 
both in vg and 2 12 is counted a 
mere trifle for a lady’s ; per 
scarcely suffices to provide a dame of fashion 
sufficient false hair for her silly head; and in an 
instance particularised, 1,000/. a year is spent in 
the mere purchase of natural flowers. Bonnets, to 
be respectable—that is, to be ridiculously grotesque 
—must be paid for at the rate of 10/. a-piece; a 
gown costs 40/., and os ere else is paid for in 
proportion,—Sheffield Independent, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
„„ Several communications we have received are 
unavoidably deferred in consequence of the pressure 
upon our space this week. 


Che Honconformist. 


_ WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1872. 


SUMMARY. 


THe Alabama negotiations have, it would 
sem, a new turn. The Supplementary 
Article as 1 oe ie 1 tates Senate 
satisfies our Government so far as regards the 
Geneva Court of Arbitration, but would leave 
our position asa neutral Power very doubtful. 
To obviate this objection the Washington 
Government have engaged, if that Article 
should be accepted by our Cabinet as it stands, 
to consent to appointment of a new Joint 
Commission, to meet next winter for the purpose 


of g another special treaty relative to 
the rights of neutrals, soe in respect to 
consequential damages—the plain object of 


which cumbrous proposal is to save the treaty 
while avoiding a itive withdrawal of the 
extraneous demands. The diplomatic discus- 
sion is still proceeding, but there are as yet no 
definite indications of its drift, though the 
Arbitration Court is to meet on the 15th inst. 
Perhaps the debate in the House of Lords 
last night will have some influence on the nego- 
tiations. Before a very crowded House, l 
Russell moved his o erred resolution, the 
effect of which would be to pledge the Govern- 
ment to sus all negotiations till the indirect 
claims ate fully and distinctly withdrawn. His 


s iinstrating the 
of 


oreign Secretary — 
with much earnestness that Her Majesty's Go- 
vornment would etand better before the world 
should the treaty fall to the ground—which was 
not yet certain—if they exhausted every pos- 
sibly means of — at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. But he was silent on the new proposal 
of Mr. Secretary Fish. Lord Derby unhesita- 
tingly supported the resolution, on the ground 
that if the claims were withdrawn in fact, they 
were not withdrawn in form; and Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Malmesbury, and Lord Cairns took 
much the same view. Lord Westbury alone 
of all the speakers outside the Ministerial 
bench counselled a suspension of judgment till 
it was seen what became of the Supplementary 
Article. The Lord Chancellor’s proposal to 
adjourn the debate was strenuously opposed by 
the Opposition, and was eventually negatived 
by 125 to 85. Having thus indirectly tested 
the feeling of the House, the Duke of Rich- 
mond gaye way, and the debate will be 
resumed to-morrow night, when the Govern- 
ment will haps be in a better position 
to act upon Earl Grey's suggestion to give an 
assurance that they will take care the indirect 
claims shall not ibly come under the cogni- 
sance of the arbitrators, and thus allow Earl 
Russell’s motion to drop. 

But for this motion the Upper House would 
to-morrow evening have dealt with the Ballot 
Bill, on the proposal ‘that it be read a second 
time. That measure left the Commons on 
Thursday night, backed by a majority of 58 
(274 to 216), and there can be little doubt that 
the peers, even if they accept the second read- 
ing, will materially alter its scope in com- 
mittee. 

This serious obstacle to other legislative 
business having been removed, the Scotch 
Education Bill was ed with on Monday, 
when it was soon discovered that the resolution 
of Mr. Gordon, for enforcing religious 
education in the parish schools, carried be- 
fore the recess by a snap division, was 
of no practical effect. In committee the ex- 
Lord Ad vocate pro that the bill should be 
carried out by an Education Board in Scotland, 
and not, as the Government proposed, by aspecial 
department of the Privy Council. He was 
beaten by a majority of fifty-six—the Lord Ad- 
vocate having previously consented that the 
Act should be put in operation by a temporary 
board in * which is to have no 
control over the finances. Last night Mr. 
Gordon was also unsuccessful with his amend- 
ment for exempting the parish schools from 
the operation of the Act, but the majority 

inst him was reduced to forty-five. Day 
sittings on Tuesday and Friday having now 
commenced, the Scotch Education Bill will not 
long tarry in committee, after which the Mines 


ulation and Corrupt tices~ Bills are to 
cee in their order. 


The judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh in the 
Galway olection case has produced an extra- 
ordinary sensation in Ireland. His denuncia- 
tions of the priests are condemned by the so- 
yt gr as well 5 1 
in of extreme violence; the qu 
has in several places been burnt in effigy; a 
Nolan Indemnity Fund has been started; and 
Cardinal Cullen convened a meeting of his 
clergy to protest against ‘‘ the offensive and un- 
warran statements concerning Catholic 
doctrines and discipline that have been embodied 
in the judgment in the Galway election peti- 
tion.“ The tone of the judgment may have 
been offensive and unbec»ming the bench, but 
the facts remain, and will not easily be for- 
gotten—in England at least. 


The Conservatives, who seem to be very 
actively preparing for a general election, have 
won another seat. The vacancy for Oldham 
caused by the untimely death of Mr. Platt has 
been won by Mr. Cobbett, the best man the 
Conservatives could put forward. The Liberals 
also had an excellent candidate in the Hon. 
Lyulph Stanley, who, though he yesterday 


poll 
was beaten by a majority of nearly 300. 


The principal foreign event of the week is the 


virtual — of the Army Organisation Bill 
by the Versailles Assembly—the articles estab- 


lishing universal compulsory service between 
the ages of twenty and forty years, in the activo 
army or the reserye, prohibiting all bounty- 
mon 


, and abolishing substitutes, having been 
without a division.—The news from 
is rather serious. The Radicals have 


8 
withdrawn in a body from the Cortes, but thut 


roved the amnesty granted — 
o unexpectedly majority 
Marshal Ser 


assembly has a 
the Carllats by 
rrano has 


of 140 to 22 votes, the 


850 votes more than the late member, | 
possible, to be hidden by words, and it is diffi- 
cult to find words to do that to the satisfaction 
of both parties. It suits them both to proceed 


to hope it will not—that the Treaty of Washing- 
ton should become a nullity, before the Court 
of Arbitrators, appointed in conformity with its 
stipulations, has fairly entered upon its work, 
the disaster will be attributable to that clever- 
ness of diplomacy which o’er-leaps itself.” It 
would seem as if the game of diamond cut 


diamond were being played in relation to a 


grave international question, and that, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, appearances were esteemed 
of more importance than realities. As we 
understand the position, it amounts to this. The 
people and Government of the United States 
desire substantially the same thing as the people 
and Government of the United Kingdom. They 
wish that in framing a case for the Geneva 
Arbjtrators no mention had been made of con- 
sequential dam —but that, now it has been 
made, it should be allowed to drop into oblivion 
as decorously as possible. Both sides have be- 
come aware that what are called indirect 
claims of the Alabama kind are a mistake, 
and both sides are anxious that they should be 
excluded from the arbitration of the Court at 
Geneva. But the diplomatists on each side are 
labouring hard to get rid of what is found to 
be troublesome, even to the extent of danger, 
without seeming to give up anything to the 
other. 

There is unquestionably some difference 
between the two Governments. What it is 
precisely we are not yet informed. The moditi- 
cations thrust by the United States Senate upon 
the Supplementary Article submitted to it by 
President Grant are not acceptable to the 
Britieh Government, and, it is said, will not be 
re-modified on the other side. Nevertheless, 
the session of Congress which was to have come 
to a close on the 3rd inst. has been extended to 
the 10th. We are not informed, it is true, that 
this prolongation of the session was due to a 
desire to reconcile remaining differences between 
the two administrations, — at any rate, it 
leaves the door open a few days more for the 
agreement which is sought to be effected. So, 
far, — Beyond this fact, we have no very 
intelligible information upon which to hang our 
hopes. Mr. Gladstone’s statement in the House of 
Commons on Monday night, and the duplicate 
of it presented by Earl Granville to the House 
of Lords, can hardly be received as satisfactory. 
We are told, indeed, that the wording of the 
Supplementary Article which was drawn witha 
simple view of enabling the President to re- 
concile the difference, in the event of its bein 
agreed to by the Senate, was narrowly an 
critically scrutinised by the Lord Chancellor, 
57 Sir Roundell Palmer, and by the law officers 
of the Crown, and was pronounced by them to 
be fully effective for its purpose—namely, to 
exclude the indirect claims from the notice of 
the arbitrators. Mr. Gladstone told the House 
of Commons on Monday night, that there was 
ano difference whatever between the two 
Governments as to the letter or the spirit of 
that part of the stipulations.” The correspon- 
dence that is now going on has exclusive rela- 
tion to the adjustment of prospective en - 
ments.“ It was in reference to the future that 
the amendments to the Supplementary Article 
were made by the Senate, and it seems to be re- 
garded as a point of etiquette by our Govern- 
ment not to inform the British public, at the 
present stage of the negotiations, what those 
amendments were. All that we know is that, 
albeit we are all of one mind, or nearly so, dip- 
lomatists cannot find, or at any rate, have not 
found, words in which to express that agree- 
ment in a sufficiently indirect and unintelligible 
manner. 

The foregoing expression looks like a joke-- 
but really and unhappily it embodies a fact. 
There is no disagreement as to things to be 
done—only as to the words in which they shall 
be recorded. It would be easy enough to make 
the meaning of the two Governments clear, but 
this is just what neither of them, it would seem 
--one from one motive, and the other from 
another—desire to be done. The facts are, if 


on ‘‘ understandings,” which hitherto have 
fuded into misunderstandings, and it is now 
becoming almost impossible to foresee how the 
Treaty of Washington can be saved from being 
smothered by diplomacy. 


THE NEW FRENCH POLITICAL 
GOSPEL. 


Tux remedy for the woos of unhapp 
has ut length been found. It is tho 


France 
iscovoly 
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of the Duc Pasquier d’Audiffret. This new 
gospel of regeneration -has been elaborated by 
neral Trochu; Monsignor Dupanloup has 
constituted himself its high priest; M. Thiers 
somewhat reluctantly has accepted it; and 
the National Assembly has welcomed it 
with transports of enthusiasm. This great 
nacea is universal military service! France 
— been enervated, corrupted, and demo- 
ralised by Imperialist rule, and needs to 
recover her virility by an entire change 
of system. Her statesmen and warriors 
with French frankness and grace make public 
confession of the national backslidings, and 
— in sackcloth and ashes. They see that 
-denial and discipline are essential in- 
= in this great moral reform; and 
king around them, have discovered that 
such a regimen is to be found only in the camp! 
When every man has been trained to arms, 
and the art of slaughter has thereby risen 
to perfection, France will recover her 
virtues and her greatness. ‘Let us dis- 
card the Napoleonic legend under the auspices 
of which armies have n trained in luxury 
and idleness,” is the advice of her present 
counsellors, ‘‘and make every man a soldier.“ 
„ Our at revenge,” says General Trochu, 
should be on ourselves ’’—by means of better 
education and military training—“ for the 
other revenge will be sure to come when we 
deserve it. 

It is impossible not to respect the feelin 
which have brought about this new policy. 
the vanity of France has not actually collapsed, 
it must have greatly moderated when her public 
men advocate amid popular applause the Prus- 
sianisation of her institutions, and the fighting 
of the Germans with their own weapons. Nor 
does the nation count the cost of this panacea. 
Whether it be the effect of national in- 
stincts, or the bias given to the people by 
Imperialist teachings, or the 
—.— which can only fittingly 

eveloped in military life, Frenchmen 
t the new creed with an almost child - 
like faith, and are read 
costly sacrifices for the sake of it. 
seem to perceive that there is aught incon 
in the national energies being expended in 
perfecting the art of destroying their fellow- 
men, nor do they appear to reflect upon the 
enormous derangement which will affect indus- 
trial. life by hting the youth of the 
country into the army for five years of service. 
As not a single word of protest has been uttered 
3 this new nostrum, it may be presumed 
t the nation is unanimous in its favour. 
— may pine for want of hands to 
itivate the soil; commerce may dwindle by 
being shackled with all kinds of restrictions 
which great military expenditure necessitates ; 
and those great resources of France, which 
might have been expended in developing the 
country and multiplying the comforts of life, 
will have to be lavished upon camps and bar- 
racks, the keep of soldiers, and the creation of 
ks of artillery. But France will reassert 
er military supremacy and recover her great- 
ness. Of course spectators will maintain that 
this is after all only a new phase of the old 
national delusion, and that France has not 
learned aright the lesson of her humiliation. 

Unhappily we must perforce be deeply inte- 
rested in this melancholy phenomenon. That the 
National Assembly has accepted almost unani- 
mously the Army Reo isation Bill is a fact 
of grave importance to all Europe. It makes 
clear to all the world that France is bent upon 
setting up afresh, though in a new guise, the 
idol which has lured her to disaster and humilia- 
tion, and is determined to resume a policy 
which has been the terror of her neighbours. 
When Frenchmen are universally trained to 
arms, and the great aim of the national aspira- 
tions is to a perfect military force, it 
would be infatuation to suppose that so power- 
ful a military organisation is to remain idle, or 
to be maintained merely for the purposes of de- 
fence. The French know — enough they 
have nothing to fear from aggression—no rest- 
less neighbours who desire to despoil or rob her 
of her legitimate influence. But whether a 
people who have tried a more excellent way, 

ve tasted of the blessings of peace, and have 
gained nothing but calamity from their warlike 
aspirations, can be really brought to acceptall that 
is involved in this new military scheme, time 
will show. The fearful burdens entailed on 
France by the late war will tie up her hands 
for many years to come. If to heavy taxation 
and the restriction of commerce and industry, 
is now to be udded the draughting off of 150,000 
of her youth annually into the camp or the 

urack, will not that awaken her from dreams! 
® know not. It is at least certain that 
nutionul regeneration has never been brought 
about by such agencies. Nupoleon I. once told 
his country mon, though in practice ho foresworo 


ossession of 


— 


to make the most 
They do not 
uous 


| 


his own doctrine, that a society in which 
every man should be a soldier would soon be- 
come a society of mg ong No doubt many 
virtues are developed by the military profes- 
sion, but if training to arms is the best process 
for teaching a nation lessons of discipline, self- 
denial, and patriotism, Christianity has come 
into the world in vain. 


RACES AND RACING. 


Tuar people need both amusement and 
amusements; and that, if one kind be not 
offered to them they will take another; may be 
assumed to be facts sufficiently established, but 
they do not explain the mania for races and 
racing. Something of this nature there has 
nearly always been, but never to the extent 
that is to be seen all through the summer 
months in England, when, it may be pretty 
safely affirmed, more people are to be found on 
racecourses than are to found at church; 
just as, on Wednesday last, there were probably 
more at Epsom Downs than all the places of 
worship in London could have accommodated. 

What is the cause of this? There are several 
causes, but, undoubtedly, the first is the 
rapidly developing desire for making we 
slowly if it must be, but quickly if it 
possible. If money could be obtained by 
going to church, it would not be long 

fore the facilities for worship were largely 
increased, and the road tothe church as crowded 


f| every Sunday as tho road to Epsom on the 


Derby Day. Imagine what a change would 
take place in our national habits if fortunes 
might be made by hearing sermons! With 
what patience would people sit in their pews 
and listen to the longest homily ! They will 
wait for hours on the Grand Stand and crowd 
themselves almost to suffocation along the course 
—all, or nearly all, for money—for the chance 
of getting rich without work, and obtaining the 
rewards of labour without having laboured. 
This takes half the people who go there, to 
Epsom on the Derby Day. They are in debt 
and difficulties, and see a possible way otit of 
them; they have made money before and want 
to make more; they have heard of some one 
who gained a small fortune and soon. Wealth 
dazzles before their eyes, with all that wealth, 
in this age, can obtain for its possessor, and 
they do not choose to resist the temptation. 
Down, therefore, they go, and in nine cases out 
of ten return worse than they went. The 
cursed passion for money in these days is pro- 
bably ruining more people than any other pas- 
sion, and to it may mainly be attributed the 
popularity of races and racing. 

t is unquestionable, however, that people 
may obtain a good deal of enjoyment of a certain 
kind on the Derby Day. There is fresh air for 
them and a beautiful and breezy common, there 
is plenty of company and the consequent excite- 
ment of the animal spirits ; there is the pleasure 
of ~ satay, * friends; there is a real and open 


holiday. 

never bet and would not bet whatever might be 
the result. They would go anywhere else— 
and would probably prefer to do it, if they oould 
obtain the same sort of enjoyment that can be 
obtained in this way, when the great race of the 
year is run. 

Now, the last class is a 
table class, and its members 
by taking their pleasure, to enco 

ssest and foulest vices which 
umanity ; yet it is morally certain that, but for 
the presence and encouragement of this class, 
horse-racing and all its attendant evils would 
die out. Let the thing lose its ‘‘ respectability,”’ 
and there is an end of it, for respectability 
is a governing influence even in money-making. 
What happened when prize-fights were written 
down, by people who did not go to them being 
told what those who did go to them saw? The 
details were so disgusting—the scenes so foul 


retty respec- 
o not intend, 
the 


and offensive—that ‘‘ society’ began to draw off 


from the men who were encouraging it, and it 
egg at once, from a fashionable amusement 
to what it now is—lower than which it could 
not go. 


What was done with prize-fights requires to 
be done with races. Let daylight be let in 
upon the whole affair. We need not be squea- 
mish, for once. Let us see—let the e be 
told of —ull the 3 harlotry, of all the black. 
guardism; of ull the foul language, of all 
the cursing and swearing, of all the thieving— 
in a word, of all the dirt and offal which are to 
be found ut Epsom on the Derby Day, and we 
doubt whether respectable people could any 
longer afford to go there. scene as do- 


scribed by a truthful pen, might at first stagger 
pablic belief, but, unhappily, it would have had 
too many witnesses for its accuracy to be ques- 
tioned. The people who now 
about what they sce and hear. 

to do it; they are ashamod of it. 


don’t talk 
ey don’t like 
What has to 


ersons go to the Derby for this, who. 


be done is to make them a little more ashamed, 
and our impression is that, before long, this 
will be done. 

Notwithstanding the immense increase in the 
number of races, and in the number of people 
who go to them, we by no means take a gloomy 
view of the situation. As better amusements 
are offered to people they will choose them, 
and get disgusted with others. Our opinion is 
that racing has reached its climax, and that it 
will go down. Let us all help to hasten its 
downfall! A few good kicks, and its popularity 
is over. 


— — — 


— — — 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 
Lonvon, June 4, 1872. 

Last Thursday night’s debates were more than 
usually interesting. The House was full at the 
very commencement, partly because it was under- 
stood that there was to be a fight over a private 
bill which had for its object the removal of a church 
in Cardiff. Knowing nothing about the matter, 
excepting what I heard during the discussion, and 
knowing nothing about the topography of Cardiff, I 
am unable to say anything about the bill or its 
merits, excepting that it seemed rather odd that 
the time of an Imperial representative assembly, 
having on its hands the interests of some two 
hundred millions of human beings, should be wasted 
about a twopenny-halfpenny local squabble which 
not a dozen members in the House properly under- 
stood. The delay which this bill caused threw 
back the rest of the business, which was not reached 
till a comparatively late hour. 

The first of the questions which excited 
much attention was one by Lord Garlies, a Scotch 
member. It seems that a certain surgeon in 
the Guards has been reprimanded by his superior 
officers—for what is of no particular consequence. 
Feeling aggrieved at the rebuke administered to 
him, he applied to his lordship, who has been an 
officer in the Guards, and who agreed to take up 
his case. Now, everybody must admit that nothing 
worse can happen to the army than that it should 
be allowed to appeal to the House to reverse the 
decision of the military courts. All discipline will 
speedily be at an end if the authority of those courts 
is not to be final. It will be a very bad thing too, 
both for the House and the people, if the 
administration of the army should become political, 
and if officers should be permitted to get up party 
fights over any wrong which they may suppose has 
been done to them. Lord Garlies, however, is in- 
accessible to any considerations of thiskind. He is 
a young man of the true Guards-officer type, appa- 
rently not very wise, and much more at home I should 
say at Hurlingham House amongst the pigeons than 
in the House of Commons. So his lordship put 
his question. But the House happily would not 
hear it, nor would they permit Mr. Cardwell to 
answer it. This they testified in the usual way, 
and when his lordship sat down, Mr. Cardwell was 
emboldened to say, with the easy coolness which 
so distinguishes him, that he gathered from the ex- 
pressions of impatience which the House had mani- 
fested, that it was the opinion of the House that 
his lordship’s question should not have ap- 
peared on the paper. No reply therefore 
would be given. Lord Garlies was amazed. It 
was not tolerable that the son of an earl, 
the lineal descendant of the great Darnley family, 
should be contemptuously bearded by a plebeian, 
and he pressed Mr. Cardwell again with something 
more than ill-temper. ‘‘ Did he really decline to 
answer? The House shouted, Mr. Cardwell shook 
his head, and his lordship in a passion declared that 
at an early date he would bring the matter before 
the House in the shape of a motion. This, how- 
ever, is more easily said than done, and let us hope 
that with the morning his wrath subsided. A word 
in passing is due to Mr. Cardwell for the manner 
in which he tackles gentry like Lord Garlies. When 
the right hon. gentleman was first appointed 
Secretary of State many thought that he was not 
strong enough for the place, but the universal tes- 
timony on our side of the House now I suppose 
would be that no better man could be found. He 
is never rude in resisting the importunities of his 
military friends, but at the same time he knows 
how to give them just what they deserve, and in 
the way they deserve it. 

The House next proceeded, for the last time it is 
to be hoped, to debate the Ballot Bill and our 
ancient friend the illiterate voter ; but we have had 
quite enough of the ballot lately, and something 
else came after the ballot which deserves special 
notice. A bill had been brought down from the 
Lords called the Act of Uniformity Amendment 
Bill. Its object is to alter the formularies of tho 
Church of England, and more particularly to make 
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legal a shortened form of morning and evening 
prayer. It passed easily through Committee, and 
all the clauses having been settled, the preamble 
remained for consideration. This preamble recited 
that Her Majesty had appointed commissioners to 
inquire into the differences of practice which had 
arisen from various interpretations placed upon the 
rubrics, and thgt the commissioners had made their 
report. It then goes on as follows: And 
whereas Her Majesty was pleased to authorise the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York to consider 
the aaid report of the said commissioners, and to 
report t> Her Majesty thereon ; and the said Con- 
vocations have accordingly made their first reports 
to Her Majesty, and whereas it is expedient with 
a view to carry into effect these reports of the said 
Convocations, to make such provisions as are in this 
Act contained. Be it therefore enacted,” &. Objec- 
tion was raised immediately by Mr. Bouverie 
that here was a distinct Parliamentary recognition 
of Convocation and its proceedings, and it was 
pointed ont with much force that mention was 
made of a report from Convocation which the House 
had not seen. Mr. Bouverie moved therefore to 
amend the preamble by striking out all the words 
which referred to Convocation. Mr. Gladstone, 
with incredible fatuity, refused to give way. It 
was evident that he had the whole bulk of the 
Liberal party against him, but he was obstinate. 
There were peculiar reasons why he should have 
yielded. Almost at any other time withia the last 
ten years he might with better grace have exalted 
the authority of Convocation than at the present 
moment, when it has just been so clearly shown 
that it is representative of nothing but the most 
dogged ecclesiastical Conservatism. He had plenty 
of warning. Not a single member on his own side 


of the House supported him. Even Mr. Kinnaird. 


and Mr. Hughes went against him, and Mr. Miall 
showed him what kind of feeling would be engen- 
dered in the minds of his friends by his treason to 
them. The division came, and the Government 
were victorious by a majority of 44. The whole 
bulk of the Conservatives voted with the Govern- 
ment, and the whole bulk of the Liberals present— 
place-men and eleven others, voted against 
them. It was one of the most extraordinary divisions 
Lever saw. The eleven Liberals who deserted their 
colours were Sir Thomas Acland, Mr. Bowring, 
Lord Ernest Bruce, Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. 
Crawford, Mr. Monk, Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Arthur Russell, Mr. Talbot, and Mr. 
Wells. There were special reasons with nearly 
every one of these gentlemen which operated to put 
them in the wronglobby. The only vote inexpli- 
cable to me is that of Mr. Arthur Russell, who 
must have been under some temporary delu- 
sion. Tell it not in Gath, the names of Mr. 
Stansfeld and Mr. Forster are both in the 
list of the majority. It may be said that 
they voted officially, but such an explanation is 
hardly sufficient. I know one member of the 
Government who was in the House, but who was 
brave enough to walk out of it, declining to sacri- 
fice his conscience to his allegiance, and making no 
scruple about telling people what he was going to 
do and why he did it. That Mr. Forster should 
conspire against us with Mr. Beresford Hope and 
Mr. Hardy, was not so much of a marvel, but that 
Mr. Stansfeld should follow suit is a scandal, 
because of all the members of the Cabinet he is 
known to be the most unfettered in his religious 
opinions. Left to himself he would put Convoca- 
tion on pretty much the same level as the ladies 
of the wash-tub” who the other day proclaimed 
their emancipation at Leamington. His defection 
stimulated me to some curious reflections on official 
morality, with which, however, I will not trouble 
my readers. 
Writing within an hour of Mr. Gladstone’s last 
of the state of the Alabama negotia- 
tions, I confess to complete inability to understand 
what he meant, ani this inability I know was 
shared by the House. Half-a-dozen simple words 
would have set the matter straight, but instead of 
these half-dozen words there was a cloud of phrases 
which baffled the closest attention. It was like 
looking at a mountaia wrapped in mist. Crowds of 
members watched eager y to catch a glimpse of 
something substantial, but the vapour rolled by 
fold after fold, heavy and dun, with scarcely a rift. 
Occas onally thore was a fissure, and we thought 
that we really saw a trace of solid outline, but the 


Attempts were made to pin the Premier down to a 
definite Les or “No” to certain categorical 


quest.ons, and from his manner I thought there was | 


a chance for us, but his emphasis was a mockery. 
It was emphatic emptiness, nothing more, and his 


interrogators ceased in despair. It is a great pity that 
he does not take warning. The hints come thicker 
and thicker that he is getting more and more unin- 
telligible every day. Mr. Bernal Osborne did more 
than hint, and when Mr. Disraeli said that ‘‘ prac- 
tically what the right honourable gentleman had 
stated amounted ta this,” there was a marked 
underscoring of the word practically which 
the House comprehended in a moment. Lord 
Bury’s notice of motion appeared to take 
the House somewhat by surprise. It was no 
surprise that such a notice should be given, but 
members wondered rather that his lordship should 
consider himself the proper person to give it—the 
only testimony, so far as I know, to his senatorial 
ability being the poor fact that he was Treasurer 
to the Household in Lord Palmerston’s days. The 
manner in which he spoke about America was not 
very pleasant. He is one of the professional war 
agitators, and whenever he can sniff the chance of 
a disturbance he does his best to ‘‘ rouse our sense 
of honour,” which with him means getting up a 
quarrel. 

Somewhat unexpectedly the Act of Uniformity 
Amendment Bill again came before the Mouse late 
in the evening, and Mr. Bouverie, in another form, 
renewed his motion of Thursday. Mr. Gladstone 
had learned nothing and would not yield. Again 
his party almost unanimously went against him ; 
again Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Forster were found in 
the same lobby with Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy; and again, I am happy to say, the 
before-mentioned conscientious official declined to 
vote, deserving thereby the thanks of every honest 
Nonconformist, and, indeed, of every honest man. 

C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
L 


The two principal features of the International 
Exhibition of 1872 are the display of machinery and 
processes connected with the cotton manufacturing 
industry, and the singularly attractive and compre- 
hensive display of jewellery, both British and 
foreign. Of the fine arts portion of the Exhibition 
there is little that is novel to be said. Picture 
collections on a large scale have an air of sameness 
about them which is apt to become monotonous, 
and that at South Kensington forms no exception 
to the rule, despite the highly-interesting character 
of some of the paintings, especially those by con- 
tinental artists. Moreover, it is doubtful whether, 
despite its popularity as a portion of tle show, the 
picture collection assists in forwarding the primary 
object of the Exhibition, viz., the improvement— 
especially in artistic taste—of our various manufac- 
turing industries. The space devoted to the display 
of the various descriptions of machinery connected 
with the cotton manufacture, as well as specimens 
of the various manufactured products, is small 
compared with their industrial importance. The 
chief seat of the industry is, as most of us are 
aware, in Lancashire, the next important districts 
being Cheshire, Yorkshire, and Lanarkshire. At 
the end of 1870 there were in the United Kingdom 
no less than 2,483 cotton factories, containing 
440,676 power-looms, and 33,995,221 spindles ; the 
number of people employed being nearly half a 
million. In consequence of the dispersion of hands 
during the cotton famine, and of the present pros- 
perous condition of the trade, the rate of wages now 
earned is very high, being from 20 to 30 per cent. 
more than was earned in 1860. The hours of 
labour are also lessened, and there is a general im- 
provement observable in the social condition of the 


operatives. A singular feature of the cotton- 
manufacturing industry is the fact that not one 
ounce of the raw material required to feed the 
millions of spindles is of home growth. For the 
supply of raw cotton we are entirely dependent on 
America and other countries, a circumstance too 
frequently lost sight of by those whoare continually 
urging John Bull and his cousin Jonathan to fight 
each other. Any considerable falling-off in the 
supply, from bad seasons or other causes, suddenly 
renders unproductive an invested capital, estimated 
at about one hundred millions sterling. 

At South Kensington this remarkable and im- 

rtant branch of national industry is represented 

y three large groups—Raw Materials, Machinery 
and Processes, and Finished Manufactures. The 
visitor should commence his tour of inspection with 
the specimens of cotton plants, which may be seen 
growing in a hothouse, near the orcbard-house 


_ entrance from Prince Albert’s-road. Here we have 
a magnificent collection of cotton 
fog closed over it in an instant, and it was gone. | Borneo, China, Hingunghat, Juree, 


lants from 

New 
Orleans, and other places ; also fine examples of the 
Sea Island cotton-plant. There are about one hun- 
dred plants in all, in various stages of growth. 
Passing into the West Galleries, in Room 1, we 
find, carefully arranged in glass cases, a number 
of dried specimens of raw cotton, from almost 


every country in which it is grown, including the 
Fiji Islands, Tahiti, Queensland, and t. 
There is also a case of specimens of cotton, lent 
the Science and Art Department, illustrating cach 
stage in the process of cotton manufacture, from 
the plant to the woven calico. There are likewise 
numerous specimens of cotton-seed and cotton in 
various stages of preparation, together with exam. 
ples of the manner in which the waste portions of 
the cotton-plant can be utilised. This portion of 
the collection is very interesting, and is said to be 
the most complete of its kind every formed, dis- 
playing at one glance almost every known variety of 
cotton, and the special uses to which it is 
applied. There is a cotton bale, showing the 
manner in which the cotton is packed ready for 
shipment, the density of the bale being very great. 
In the West Galleries we have practical examples 
of the more important operations in the processes of 
cotton-spinning 4 weaving. The first of these is 
„ ginning, or the separation of the cotton-pods 
me the seeds or 8 These seeds — 
coffee-berries in size and appearance, and on their 
complete separation from the cotton depends much 
of the value of the latter for spinning purposes. In 
these galleries we have specimens of Indian ‘‘Cotton- 
cleaning Churkas,” exhibited by the Secretary of 
State for India; also examples of the improved 
cotton-gins and cotton-cleaning machinery made by 
Platt Brothers and Co., of Oldham. The ginning 
is generally performed at the place where the 
cotton is exported. On the bales being unpacked 
in a Lancashire factory the cotton is first cleaned, 
then combed, carded, and so on, until it becomes 
converted into yarn and finished fabrics. 

An hour passed in this portion of the Exhibition 
will enable an intelligent visitor to thoroughly 
master the leading details of the processes whereby 
the 1 the means of affording 
materials for human dress. In what are called the 
— * Quadrants, communicating with the Albert 

and the Conservatory, there is a fine collection 
of imens of cotton fabrics, from the simple yarn 
to the finished fabric. Some of the yarns are of 
such fineness that a single pound weight will fur- 
nish a thread about 143 — in length. Among 
the finished fabrics we have calicoes, fustians, mole- 
skins, jeans, and other well-known materials. There 
are also samples of cotton wadding, n 
tapes, shirtings, &c. Messrs. Hoyle and Son sen 
specimens of the manufactures with which their 
name is associated, as do Messrs. Horrockses, Miller, 
and Co., of Preston. But it is useless to enumerate 
the varieties of cotton 8 — of which 
are here displayed, and in such profusion as to 
sensibly im on the minds of even the least ob- 
servant some idea of the enormous magnitude of the 
cotton-manufacturing industry of this country. 

Closely allied with the cotton manufacture is that 
of paper, which is fully illustrated im the Exhibi- 
tion, principally by means of models in the South 

alleries, whereby the pro of the material, 
from the rags beaten into pulp to the finished paper, 
is rendered easy of comprehension. Not the least 
curious portion of this department is the many 
substitutes fur rags in the manufacture of r, 
wood-shavings being among the more remarkable. 
Of the varieties of paper it is difficult to furnish an 
adequate idea, they are so exceedingly numerous. 


There are plotting, packing, drawing, writing, 
rinting, other papers ; millboards, cardboards, 
~ with umber ; but the multitude of articles 


made from is even more bewildering. Perhaps 
the most attractive objects, so far as the ladies are 
concerned, are the valentines, of which there are a 
large number, ranging in price from one penny to 
five guineas each. Some of the more expensive, 
exhibited by Messrs. Mead and Co., are 7 
tasteful, and are most elaborate, being fitted wit 
pencil-cases, scent-bottles, prayer-books, and other 
objects, according to fancy. One exhibitor, Mr. 
Pridham, displays a valentine valued at one hun- 
dred guineas. Can the force of extravagance g° 
farther? Mr. Robert Canton, the father of the 
modern — valentine trade, has a fine display 
of these billets d’affection, also of the materials used 
in their production, most of which, if not all, are 
of English manufacture—a fact which significantly 
illustrates the p of industrial art in this 
country. Only afew years ago most of the chro- 
nome used in makin g valentines were im- 

rted from Germany and France. Now, thanks 
to Mr. Canton and those who have followed him in 
this peculiar industry, we have become exporters 
to the very countries which formerly supplied us. 
Mr. Canton exhibits a number of chromolitho- 

phs produced at his Alde establishment, 
rom which we learn that many of the popular 
coloured scraps which find their way into drawing- 
room albums are of English manufacture, and not 
French, as commonly supposed, even when the 
names of French publishers are introduced. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., who are large 
exhibitors in this section, furnish a really fine 
display of — ge ype albums, several of which 
are tasteful works of art, and which illustrate the 
singular de of perfection attained in this new 
and attractive branch of industry. There are few 
firms connected with the stationery trade who are 
not here represented, and one cannot help admiring 
the ingenuity displayed in designing new wrappers 
for note-papers, envelope-boxes, and articles of a 
similar character. In the corridors near the 
refreshment saloons is a curious collection of 
1 and foreign newspapers, including a copy 
of the Nonconformist. Connected with this part 
of the Exhibition is the display of machinery and 
appliances used in printing. These will be found in 
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the West Galleries. Here also are to be seen the 
process of card- making, envelope-making, label 
cutting, book - folding, stereotyping. In the eastern 
machinery annexe, we have one of the famous 
Walter printing presses, used in printing the Times 
newspaper, which is employed during certain 
intervals in the week in printing the Mail, a tri- 
weekly reprint of the Times. Elsewhere, we have 
a portion of the later edition of the “cho printed 
by the aid of powerful machinery. As we study 
the almost marvellous perfection of our modern 
printing machinery, as illustrated by the examples 
shown in the Exhibition, we begin to understand 
more fully the mesns whereby a 
becomes a ibility. But what a difference 
between the humble press used by Caxton in the 

ter House at Westminster, and the mass of 
wheels, cylinders, plates, and pulleys from which 
the Times is daily printed. And here a significant 
fact should be mentioned. Most of the great im- 
provements in 2 and printing have been 
effected since the exciseman was removed from the 
paper manufactory and the printing office. Here is 
a lesson for 4 but then it is only one of 
many. 


nny daily paper 
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MR. ISAAC HOLDEN AND HIS coN SERVA. 
TIVE CRITICS. 


In our last number reference was made at some 
length to the h delivered at the banquet at 
St. rge’s Hall, Bradford, in honour of the return 
of Mr. Powell for the North-West Riding of York- 
shire—the ag speakers ou that occasion being 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Ward Hunt, and Mr. 
Powell. Their addresses were subsequently com- 
mented upon at a meeting of the Liberal Club for 
Denholme by Mr. E. Thomas, Mr. Isaac Holden, 
Mr. Angus Holden, Mr. Alderman Law, and Mr. 
Joseph Uraven. Mr. Isaac Holden spoke of the St. 
George’s Hall addresses as marked by assumptions, 
misrepresentations, and calumny. He referred to 
the foul names with which he had been assailed 
during his candidature, and observed that the same 
kind of thing seemed to be perpetuated until it had 
become part of the creed of the opposite party. Of 
the two he did not know which was most con- 
spicuous—their assumption or their misrepresenta- 
tion. They took credit for being the chief promoters 
of religious education. Opposite to that statement 
he hazarded the assertion that the Nonconformists 
of England were more careful of the religious edu- 
cation of the young than the Church of England, 
and had a ter proportion of the available youth 
of the land under their guidance. Of the 3,000,000 
children and young persons receiving religious 
education in gland, nearly 2,000, were in 
Nonconformist — 4 The Tories aleo 
assumed to be the friends of the Bible, and bandied 
the word atheist about pretty freely, broadly in- 
ferring that atheism flourished only the side of 
Nonconformity. As a lover of liberty of thought he 
would deny to no man the right to think and act in 
accordance with his convictions ; but he indignantly 
— the insinuation that pure religion and un- 
defiled existed in test measure within the pale 
of the State Church. Another assumption was con- 
tained in the title lately adopted by the Tory party. 
Ashamed of the old-fashioned name, they were now 
Constitutionalists. What is the Constitution? He 


always thought it was composed of Queen, Lords, 
and Commons, the latter being- or ought to be 


the people. N ow, who wanted to subvert this order 
of t ? Did the Liberal party? Did the people 
y: Emphatically, no. But Mr. Hardy 


would have them believe that the present form of 
Government was meant to be attacked because 
Nonconformists wished to see the Church severed 
from the State. But the Church was rightly no 
part of the Constitution. Its present relation was 
an accident, and the sooner it was rectified the 
better it would be for the English Constitution. 
So long as it existed as an Establishment it was a 
e-spot and an injury to Englishmen. As a 
Church of Christ he wished it speedy deliverance. 
Another er at this Tory banquet, the chair- 
man, openly called the Libe of the North-West 
the ‘‘ Republican party.” He could only 
designate this as a wilful misrepresentation—(‘‘ It's 
a lie !”)—well, that was the plain English of it— 
and one which, as 3 subjects, they felt deeply. 
Then Mr. Powell—from whom as the son of a 
— Aon * ter mf ry he should have 
expected other things— if he was not unpar- 
donably * of him (the speaker) in — 
a manner as to infer that during his recent candi- 
dature he had suppressed something that he ought to 
have made known. He said, ‘‘ He congratulated him- 
self, as a constituent of the North-West Riding, that 
the member for the Northern Division was not the 
Chairman of the Liberation Society. He believed, 
if the defeated candidate at the election had 
spoken out like a man and said that he was about 
to be chairman of that society, their difficulty would 
have been diminished.” This, of course, broadly 
inferred that he had not spoken out like a man. 
Now, he was not aware that he had been other 
than outspoken to the many assemblies he had ad- 
dressed, and especially was he ignorant of the fact 
that he had concealed anything as to his connection 
with the Liberation Society. The members of that 
society had recently done him the honour to elect 
him as chairman of their meeting, but a similar 
honour had been done him a Maan A ad he was a 
candidate for the North-West Division, and Mr. 
Powell ought to have known this fact when making 
the statement he did. Mr. Hardy was also ignorant 
or had wilfully misrepresented certain statements at 


— 


the recent Manchester Conference when he said that 
the Nonconformists wished a share of the churches 
built in recent years, and the burial-grounds. 
With regard to the former, he emphatically denied 
that they wished, or had ever said they wished, 
any such thing; and as to the latter, how could 
they desire what already belonged to them? Every 
Englishman could by present law claim to be buried 
in the parish churchyard : it was one of the unfor- 
tunate conditions of the Church holding national 
property. Mr. Hardy knew, and ought to have 
id, that the provisions in Mr. Morgan’s Burial 
Bill, to which he doubtless referred, were directed, 
not to taking possession of the burial-grounds, but 
to giving — the privilege of having 
their own form of service read over their dead. 
Then the misrepresentation of Mr. Miall was noto- 
rious. He had been all sorts of terrible things, and 
now he was a very Shylock. Mr. Miall’s patient, 
disinterested zeal was, however, becoming more 
and more understood and appreciated, in spite of 
the calumny he had withstood. Let him not, how- 
ever, do Mr. Hardy injustice ; he had sketched the 
heads of a paper which might be ranged as follows: 
First, on being asked for a Tory p e, he 
asked to see a Liberal one. That was the first 
item. The second was that it was the especial 
duty of Conservatives to promote religious educa- 
tion. The third might be, said to be to adapt the 
doctrines of the Church of England to suit all tastes. 
He (the speaker) thought that Mr. Hardy had set 
up an ideal rather difficult of accomplishment, but 
let the Church be freed from the State, and Non- 
conformists had no objection to the experiment 
being tried. After some other remarks, Mr. Holden 
sat down amid applause. 
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WV. AND R. CHAMBERS." 


The Chamberses have a peculiar interest for 
us as links between the times of our grand- 
fathers and our own. Both brothers were trea- 
surers of curiosities—men of vivid memories, 
with keen feeling for the past; and in this 
memoir we have glimpses of the early years of 
the century in an old Scotch border town which 
for truth and suggestiveness are hardly to be 
matched elsewhere, not even in the pages of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Life. 

The Chamberses were born in Peebles on the 
Tweed— William in 1801 and Robert in 1802— 
and came of people of substance on both sides. 
But the father was a man of over-pliant dispo- 
sition, always talking about independence, yet 
day by day selling or rather giving away his 
children’s birthrig t, without regard even for 
the mess of pottage. So, when the weaving 
trade failed, his wee! stinted resources 
threatened to dry up; and his folly in implicitly 
trusting to the honour of a set of French pri- 
soners of war, who made large promises, but 
of course never paid him, brought affairs to a 
crisis; and his acting on the advice of a rela- 
tive, who had his own interests to serve in the 
matter, ruined him altogether. Olearly a con- 
scientious and good but foolish man, who, as 
the world says, is his own worst enemy; but 
who, in his foisonlessness and want of practical 
foresight and energy, sadly injures those nearly 
connected with him. It was lucky for the boys 
that this crisis was warded off till they were 
eleven or twelve years old. They seem to have 
enjoyed so thoroughly the freshness, the free- 
dom, the unconventionality of that Peebles life. 
All its odd ways; its yet odder characters 
many of them the very originals from whom 
Scott painted his immortal creations—seem to 
have been endeared to them. Willie Paterson, 
with his tasselled top-boots, Daft Jock Grey“ 
—-possibly the original of Davie Gellatly ”"— 
with his jingling ballads; ‘‘ Drummer Will“; 
Miss Ritchie iS whom Meg Dods, in ‘St. 
Ronan's Well” is a rough and strong por- 
traiture); and Tam Fleck, who went the circuit 
of Peebles with his tome of Josephus to enter- 
tain family after family with his readings there- 


from. Weel, Tam, what's the news the 
nicht?“ would be asked him. Bad news, 
„bad news,” Tam would reply. Titus has 


begun to besiege Jerusalem, and it’s gaun’ to 
„be a terrible business.“ The women still span 
all the clothing for the household use—linen 
and woollen; there was only one bookseller in 
Peebles ; and his back-shop was a cow-stall ; the 
strict division of society in classés had not come 
into vogue; and the quaint old Scotch customs 
were still duly observed. What a picture of 
rustic simplicity and content we have in this: 
A considerable number of persons, as has been said, 
kept a cow. The going forth of the town cows to their 
pasturage on a neighbouring hill, and their return, con- 
stituted leading events in the day. Early in the summer 
mornings, the inhabitants were roused by inharmonious 
sounds blown from an ox-horn by the town herd, who 
leisurely perambulated the streets with a plaid 
twisted round his shoulders. Then came forth t © co 
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(W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh and London.) 


deliberately, one by one, from their respective quarterr, 
and took their way instinctively by the bridge across 
the Tweed, their keeper coming up behind to urge for- 
ward the loiterers. Before taking the ascent to the 
hill, the cows, in picturesque groups, might have been 
seen standing within the margin of the Minister's Pool, 
a smooth part of the river, which reflected on its glis- 
tening surface the figures of the animals in various 
attitudes, along with the surrounding scenery; the 
whole—river, cows, and trees—forming a tableau such 
as would have been a study for Berghom or Wo.ver- 
mans. 


So that it was not an utterance of mere indi- 
vidual conceit on the part of that good old 
burgher, who, enabled by some strange chance 
to visit Paris, was questioned eagerly on 
his return as to the character of that capital, 
but only replied thus, Paris, a’ thin 
considered, is a wonderfu’ place—but still, 


‘* Peebles for pleasure d most won- 
derful fact for Peebles, that queer old book- 
seller, Sandy Elder, had had the enterprise, 


one day, to buy a copy of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; and one of the few good in- 
vestments old Chambers made was to take it 
off Sandy’s hands. It lay in a big old chest in 
a garret in their house, where Rubert Chambers 
found it. Owing to a malformation of the feet, 
he was then a little lame, and not so able to 
run about as his brother William was; and the 
Encyelopedia actually opened a new world to 
him. He pored over it; he rose stolenly to 
brood overit; the Encyclopaedia” was the begiu- 
ning of the Chambers's greatness. 

“It appears to me somewhat strange in a place so 


remote, so primitive, and containing sv little wealth, at 
a time when the movement for the spread of knowledge 
had not yet been thought of, such an r 
the gratification of an inquiring oung mind Id 
have been presented. It was all primarily owi 
to the liberal spirit of enterprise which anima 
booksel What 


the cow-keeping Peer = 
a year that was to me, not merely in intel- 
lectual enjoyment, but in mental formation! I believe 


it was my eleventh, for before I was twelve, misfortune 
had taken the book from us to help in satisfying credi- 


tors. The themes first presented to the you 
mind certainly sink into it dee The sciences 
which I obtained the first ngs through the 


Envyclopedia, have all through life been ondeared to 
me above the rest. The books of imagination which I 
first read from Elder’s library have ever borne a pre- 

whatever may be the judgment of 
modern taste g them. I deem it not 
unfitting that there should Be flower-crowned miniatures 
in my bosom uf James Sioan and Sandy Elder. 


On coming to Edinburgh in 1813, the world 
r.. them. If it had not been 


suredly have gone down. nned 
pinched, she yielded wisely to the inevitable, 
saved, and worked, but kept them all respeo- 
table. William one day went down to Leith, 
seeking a situation, only to be scowled at by a 
vulgar grocer, who looked at him as he would 
at a beast of burden, and declared him too 
weakly to be a r; but, returning home, 
the boy saw in a bookseller’s window a ticket— 


„An apprentice wanted.” He applied, and 
obtained the place—his wages being four shil- 
lings a week. Robert was still at school. This 


went on for fully a year, when the father pro- 
cured a situation at the salt-pans at Joppa, 
Robert walking up and down from these to 
Edinburgh daily. illiam, however, was now, 
at fifteon, thrown entirely on his own re- 
sources. From necessity, no less than choice, 
„ T resolved at all hazards to make the weekly 
„four shillings serve for everything. J cannot 
remember the slightest despondency on the sub- 
* Sect,” 

He found lodgings in the house of a Peebles 
woman; and as he could not afford light, would 
read in the evenings at the kitchen-fire, with 
the book quite close to it, there being no other 
light available. He used to haunt the book- 
auctions held in Edinburgh at night, as he had 
done before he became apprentice ; and by this 
means he extended his knowledge of books. 


He gives us some odd details of his domestic © 
life then :— 

The e made for my accommodation in these 
quarters left some scope for financiering as regards the 
remaining of my wages. It was a keen struggle, 
but, like lin, whose autobiography I had read 
with avidity, I faced it with all r resolution. My 


contrivances to make both e meet were in some 
degree amusing. Asa final achievement in the art of 
cheap living, I was able to make an outlay of a sbill 
and ninepence suffice for the week. Below that I cou 
not well go. Reaching this point, I had ninepence over 
for — demands, chiefly in the department of 
shoes, which constituted an awkwardly heavy item. On 
no occasion did I look to parents for the slightest 
oe subsidy. Was there none, all this time, to 
end a helping hand to the struggling bookseller’s 
apprentice? I did not put anyone to test. My 
mother had some relations in town mo in — 
table circles, but they were cornected with the worthless 
personage whose conduct had insured my father’s ruin ; 
and, passing over any unpleasant recollections on this 
score, I felt disinclined to court their intimacy. Ad- 
mitting that I may in this respect have acted with 
unreasonable shyness, I am inclined to think that the 
policy of keeping aloof was the most advantageous iv 
the ond. Isolation was equivalent to indopondonce of 
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h his master was on the whole kind, 
he was terribly put to it overwork. The 


business embraced a State-lo agency as 
well as a circulating library; and William had 
to deliver books and look after lottery tickets. 


It tried his powers of endurance, but gave him 
rare opportunities of studying character, which 
he seems to have duly taken advantage of. 
Aud, though he was not allowed to read in the 
shop, he could take home a book to read, and 
availed himself of the privilege. He became 
acquainted with a thought-hungering baker, 
who * him daily a penny roll to read for 
him in the — mornings while he was pre- 
paring his batch. Mr. Ohambers, with the 
— good sense and tunshiny contentment 
that characterise the whole book, says: 
„Hot rolls, as I havo since learned, are not to 
“ be recommended for the stomach; but I could 
not in these times afford to be punctilious. 
„„ Seated on a folded-up sack in the 
* sill of the window, with a book in one hand 
and a 5 candle stuck in a bottle near the 
“ other, I went to work.” | 


The situation at Sal 
by the father, and wit 


ns was not long kept 
the little money that 


ould be scraped , the mother started a 

shop, in which she did wonderfully well. 
Robert now went into lodgings with hs 
brother, 


— a few shillings by private 
and entering on those rambles and in- 


teachi 


of their own in 
th-walk—having both commenced with a 
few shillings, saved out of their and Sorta. 
William now took it into his head, with a 
could bind books; and, making 
trifle to his income in this way. 


SEF 


struck him, that if he could only get a 
fow and a press, he could make some- 
thi inting. He soon came on what he 
wanted ; t Eines lf composition and press- 
work, and turned out various little books— 
‘* Burne’s Poems” gst others—which, if 
they were not elegant, were saleable and 
brought a small return ;—the work being done 


t, or when, through 
rege be taken indoors. 


morn- 
little more means, 
ion were sought by n. 


to new 


hours iu literary 
him like an inspiration 

is tastes and or in this 
of a small ical which 
. He was to be the 

principal writer. I was to be the printer and 
publisher, and also to contribute articles as far as time 


Accordingly, the Kaleidoscope was printed and 
published, and went on for a short time only 
clearing itself. And then at length Robert, 
ing meanwhile written the Illustrations 


y | right to 


- 


ture, the 


yet it is so practical and fitted to give the best 
impulses. 


THE CHURCH AND THE AGE." 
SECOND NOTICE. 


The specimens of this volume which we in- 
serted in our former notice, sufficed, as we 
hope, to show that more than one of the 
essayists has really light to throw on the exi- 
gencies of modern English society, and that 
some feeling of the immense value of religious 
freedom, if not of religious equality, is contend- 
ing in the minds of several, with the effects of 
training and prepossessions which must have 
tended quite in a contrary direction. 

If we present our readers to-day with extracts 
indicative rather of contracted views, or of a 
want of confidence in the intrinsic power of 
Divine truth, it is not because we regard these 
infirmities as a monopoly of any one Christian 
denomination. Unhappily, they are only too 
common everywhere. They may, however, 
exist in spite of, or partly as a consequence of, 
the principles of belief entertained; and there 
are, it seems to us, signs in some of the pro- 
ductions befere us that such weaknesses are 
especially fostered by an excessive regard for 
supposed sacramental efficacy, for the claims of 
au exclusive hierarchy, and for literal, verbal 
uniformity in the expression of religious rites 
and doctrines. 

Dr. Irons begins his essay on The Christian 
Tradition by saying :— 

“Churchmen are, we think, rightly in the habit of 
deprecating the primary methods of treating the Chris- 
tian revelation which prevail both among Rationalists 
and Roman Catholics; the higher criticism boldly 
asserted on the one hand, and the uninquiring submis- 
sion enforced on the other. The development of each 
of these methods has of late advanced so far that the 

between them is much greater than at any former 
— and they who occupy that shace find themselves 
— 1 new and pressing o tions to define their own 
ou 


Nevertheless, Dr. Irons seems to us, as 
he proceeds, to define his own position rather 
indefinitely. He allows himself on one occa- 
sion to ind in such observations as the 
following: Did our Lord or His apostles ever 
‘* teach—that the Hebrew verity ’ rather than 
„the Septuagint Translation, or that that, rather 
„than other versions, represented revelation ? 
„Or, if so, did they inform us as to the state 
of the oldest copies or the transmission of the 
„text? Did ‘Search the Scriptures’ mean 
‘criticise their origin, and think for your- 
„ gelvesFf And then, a few pages later, occur 
a series of arguments which we venture to think 
will appear to most of our readers sufficiently 
remarkable :— 7 

„ What reason can there be alleged for a Churchman 
who has lived by his Bible to become a lite critic 
on it, and a very superficial one in general, in the way 
in Gare * 55 vided with a ible: Bie Bh of his 

ro wi 0 
spiritual life . 
anoient and 


Sacramen Psalms, the Lessons, in the way the 
Church has used them so 1 i. e., unoriticall 5 
devotiona'ly, and practically. hat is his object 4 
ee literary Christian, in the fashion pro- 


? 

Putting the case in the extremest light possible; 
suppose his rationalising teacher to . A Church: 
14 or 
or the N „ in his opinion, been shown by the 


or historically untrue, the result mig 
— if he could admit it; but first, as a rule, 
b the chat is in him, he could not admit it. 


Every (huro out of mortal sin would have an 
inward back. Few n could trust their own 
learn and wisdom in such a matter at all; few 


ange! set their new critical friends for a 
net all 


indered the spiritual 
use of the Divine volume, by a Jerome or an Athanasius, 
an A or Leo, a G or Anselm or Bernard ; 
th their examples, parables of 
and glory — had found beneath ‘the 
‘letter’; even though critics might think he had no 
do so. The hostile ve then of criticism 
not be the trouble to him which of course it 
would have been had he ever proſessed a literary faith.” 


Before making any comments of our own, 
we should like to call attention to the follow- 
ing extract from another of these twelve essays, 
that of Prebendary Clark on The Church and 
Science :— 

I we are induced to study the text of Holy Scrip- 
na of Christianity as displayed in t 
history of the Church and in the individual mind, with 
the same careful regard to facts and principles, in the 
same severe spirit which Science itself requires of its 


* Hesays on the Principles and Present Position of 
the Anglican Church. Second Series. Edited b 
ARCHIBALD Weir, D. C. L., Vicar of 1 Fwy Enfiel 
and WILLIAM DaLeyMPLeE MacLadAx, M. A., rector of 
Newi Surrey, and Rural Dean, London ; John 
Murray. 1872, 


submitting our results and proceases to the most open 
and searching scrutiny ; then svience will have conferred 
a boon upon Theology which no amount of sympathy 
and gratitude will ever completely repay, for she will 
have assisted her to part with the source of her weak- 
ness, aud to put on and increase her true strength.” 
There is not a word here in which we do not 
cordially concur, and it is curious that the one 
essayist, though doubtless without intending it, 
administers a severe and well-deserved rebuke 
to the other. One of the greatest benefits due 
to the progress made in recent times in thought 
truly scientific, isa higher standard of certitude. 
Men have learned both to appreciate more pro- 
foundly reality and truth, as distinguished from 
loose and wavering impressions, and to apply in 
new domains the tests by which truth is veri- 
fied. The thinkers of the earlier or the middle 
s, Jerome or Bernard, were neither possessed 
of the appliances by which ancient documents 
are now thoroughly investigated, nor was it 
— for them to see how immensely the 
oly Scriptures gain by being submitted, re- 
verently but frankly, to the very closest 
scrutiny. 
An ill-informed reader might infer from some 
of the expressions used by Dr. Irons, that all 


lite criticism was alike reckless in its 
method, and alike destructive in its results. It 
is perfectly well known, on the contrary, that 


the genuineness and trust- 
can be affirmed on surer 
grounds of literary confidence than the majo- 
rity of the Old and New Testament Scriptures. It 
is true enough that comparatively few people have 
the leisure to pursue such inquiries for them- 
selves. But hat is one reason among others 
3 Christian ministers and essa yists are bound 
to lay before those who look to them for in- 
struction, some portion of the abundant 
evidence which exists, that intelligent lovers of 
the Bible have nothing to fear from honest in- 
quiry, and that in this, as in every other pro- 
vince of human knowledge, ‘‘ whatsoever 
is manifest is light.” 

Sooner than Dr. Irons seems inclined to 
believe, it is tolerably certain that men would 
cease to use the Sacraments, the Psalms, the 
Lessons, in the way the Church has used them 
so long. were it once fairly demonstrated that 
those ordinances have no really historical foun- 
dation, and that there really never were any 
Divine acts or appearances in the world such as 
are taken account of in these Biblical com- 
positions. Dr. Irons would have done better, 
we think, to adduce some of the con- 
siderations which make it convincingly clear 
that no such consummation is likely or 
even possible, than to indulge in indiscri- 
minate, not to say wild, reprobation of literary 
and historic criticiem in general. Far from 
underrating that personal and living expe- 
rience of religion to which the writer justly 
ascribes importance, it is because we attach to 
it an inexpressible value, that we do not choose 
to see its most powerful o of spiritual nutri- 
ment reduced either to a dead literalism, or an 
unsubstantial allegory. Wedo not defend as 
merely harmless, we crave as an effectual means 
of grace for the whole Ohristian church, that 
more vivid presentation of Christian ine— 
that more penetrating contact of the writer's 
— 5 er's mind which results from every 
sound addition to our knowledge, either of tho 
men themselves who declare to us that which 
they have seen and heard, or of their exact 
meaning when they tell of what their eyes 
„have seen and their hands handled of the 
„Word of Life.“ 

In the essay entitled Dogma, by Dr. Weir, 
there is more of masculine vigour and breadth 
of thought. To come from the feverish pages 
of Dr. Irons upon such a paragraph as the 
following, is like meeting a waft of invigorating 
air from the mountains or the sea :— 

recious soever to those who 
entertain them; tradition however venerable and 
beautiful and befitting ; — * of religious observance 
and ecclesiastical comeliness, however reasonable and 
time-honoured, must not be placed in a false posi! ion 
of unwarranted importance. Even the clothing, in 
which vital has been handed to us, must not be 
mistaken for which it enfolds. Words familiar to 
the ear, and for that reason deur to the heart, must not 
be set before the truths they express, but be made to 
wait upon them, and minister to their safety, if they 
can ; aud if they be found to be no longer helpful, but 
rather hindersome in that service, then they must be 
made to give way, lest the truths themselves suffer 
injury and lose reputation.” ook 

We wish the whole of this paper were like this 
san ple. But we find on a preceding page the 
statement that by ¶ far the larger number of pro- 
positions in theology must either be accepted 
‘‘on authority, or rejected altogether”; and 4 
little further back still, that private judgment 
“can be exercised either on propositions them- 
‘selves, or upon the authority which puts 
“them forth. In either case principle 1s 
„completely vindicated.” 
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Might not Dr. Weir have pointed out to his 
readers, that though we do no doubt use our 
judgment and exercise liberty of choice when 
we place ourselves more or less passively under 
aut rey fi we at the same time relinquish that 
liberty for the future, and consent to throw our 
own judgment into abeyance? To say nothing 
oi the habitual sense of personal responsibility 
which is thus repudiated or reduced to a mini- 
mum, can we with impunity forego that con- 
tinuous or repeated use of our own understand- 
ing, which as part of our moral education in 
this world forms one of the most important 
ingredients of ‘‘ Christian believing and living? 
You may feel it your duty to affirm certain 
doctrines very confidently to persons whose 
condition makes it perfectly right for them 
just now to receive those doctrines purely on 
your authority, and because they believe in 

our uprightness and competency to teach. 

ut is it no part of your duty to assist them in 
rising to a higher condition? Are you not 
bound to aid and encourage them, if you have 
the opportunity, in acquiring—not, it may be, 
by technical studies, but by prayer, by reflec- 
tion, through their personal experience, some 
ability to respond to our Lord's precept; ‘‘ Why 
„do ye not of your own selves judge what is 
„right“ Surely there is a very wide gulf 
indeed between headstrong and presumptuous 
superficiality, and the frame of mind which 
arge portions of tho New Testament seem ex- 
pressly intended to develop—namely, a con- 
scious, grateful 4 4 of the pre-established 
harmony between Divine truth and those inte- 
rests and capabilities of the human soul which 
bear the same Divine impress. | 


Our only other extract from Dr. Weir's essay, 
is one which exhibits in the most pronounced 
manner the very different aspects in which the 
same subject presents itself, as regarded from 
within or from without the pale of the Estab- 
lished Church. We refer especially to the 
sentence which we have placed in italics. 

** Religious dogma, by its very existence, performs 
towards society an office of unspeakable value fur the 
moral well-being of the community. The principle of 
belief, as an essential element in human character, is 
sustained at a higher level and in a purer form, by 
means of the influence which religious dogma sheds 
around, than would be possible if such dogma were 
banished from society. It provides the faith faculty 
with a fixed point to which it can always refer, and 
from which it can always start afresh. It is like an 
imperial standard, which checks depreciation, and pre- 
venta the bewildering effects of ‘divers weights and 
divers measures.’ All those parts of public morality 
into which honesty and truthfulness enter (and there 
are few which can be entirely separated from those 
virtues) would fall into corruption, if society, as such, 
were to repwiiate religious dogma. National faithful- 
ness will be found to be at a low ebb, where national 
belief is non-existent. And national belief is the re- 
cognition of religious dogma bya people in tts corporate 
capacity. Let society lose the profession of religious 
belief, and its common action in the affairs of life will 
become deficient in self. respect; exuberant of self-asser- 
tion; cunning rather than masterly ; and regulated by 
a mean standard of self-interest, instead of being ruled 


by high principle. 

What, as a matter of fact, is the recognition 
of religious dogma by the English people in 
their corporate capacity, and how does what is 
suppo to be this, affect the morality of 
England? Now some of the stron and 

vest objections to the Established Church 
in its present form, may be stated briefly 
thus: that formularies which are often repre- , 
sented as embodying the beliefs of a nation, 
(belief being personal or nothing) are in fact by 
one considerable part of the nation regarded 
with absolute indifference, and by another con- 
siderable part deliberately disavowed: that by 
many of those who habitually make use of them, 
these formularies are admitted to include ex- 
pressions which are antiquated and obsolete, 
and some which are contradictory ; and that the 
practice into which it seems only too possible 
insensibly to fall, of now straining words 
applied to sacred realities into a sense anything 
but natural, and of now emptying them of their 
obvious and straightforward meaning, is one of 
the most insidious dangers, if not one of the 
deadliest injuries, to which a nation can expose 
all those parts of public morality into which 
‘‘ honesty and truthfulness enter”; and there are 
few—as Dr. Weir adds—which can be entirely 
separated from those virtues. 


We have 9 space to quote a very few sen- 
tences from the essay by Canon Norris on 
„The Present and Future Relations of the 
Church to National Education,” and for very 
brief comments on them :— 

* h religious instruction may not necessarily 


prediapose tok cles life, yet the influence of a re- 
igious teacher must surely do so, an] we cannot expect 
to be served much longer by religions teachers if we 
lessen the importance of religious instruction in our 
svhools, If England were to announce to her elemen- 
tary teachers that they were no longer respousible for 
the religious instruction of their children, the tone and 
character of the profession would be inevitably lowered. 
The teacher's example is no doubt far more influential 
than his precept; but, if trusting to this we silence the 


precept, we must not be surprised to find the example | 
deteriorating. 

“If our certificated teachers are to teach no religion, 
nor ever to kneel in prayer with their children, no men 
or women of deep religious convictions will remain in 
the profession. fs this what the nation wishes“ 

Such fears, we are very confident, are quite 
visionary and chimerical. Does Canon Norris 
doubt for a moment that there are men and 
women of deep religious convictions,” who are 
conscientiously interested in their profession, 
and whose working hours are all occupied in 
teaching drawing, or music, or languages 
ancient or modern? No, he would say, 
perhaps, but then while their department is 
secular, the pupils whom they instruct in 
public or in private, have religious education 
supplied to them elsewhere, or by other means. 
This is just what we hope, with at least 
as good grounds, will be accomplished for 
the pupils in the secular gchools of the 
future. We further believe that there are 
few if any school boards which, in choosing 
teachers, will pay no re to the comparative 
degree in which candidates afford indications, 
not merely of technical knowledge and skill, 
but of long suffering, of forbearance, of a sense 
of duty, of sympathy, considerate and even 
tender. From what root do these virtues most 
plentifully spring? We think, and we are 
quite sure Canon Norris thinks also, they are 
very rarely found in combination except as 
fruits of the Spirit of God, evidences of the 
faith which works by love; and the teacher’s 
example is no doubt more influential than his 
„ preoept. Are there not Christian people to 
be found always, whose education and natural 
aptitudes make teaching clearly their vocation, 
and who at the same time feel that for them 
Christian principle finds abundant scope in 
their own particular province of imstruction, 
and in doing thorough justice to that? There 
is not the slightest foundation in reason for 
2 we cannet expect to be served 
„much longer by religious teachers.“ 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood is in full force this month as he describes 
the ‘‘downward course” of the nation under the 
guidance of the Ministry. We suppose it is his creed 
that there is nothing like doing your hatred thoroughly ; 
and, if this be his maxim, he certainly carries it out to 
the full. There is no hesitation or scruple, no measuring 
of words, no sparing of severe and undiscriminating 
accusation. It is something that Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues are not charged with moral delinquency, 
but there is no political offence of which men could be 
guilty that is not attributed to them, which is pro 
nounced ‘‘one of the most helpless and pitiable dis- 
‘‘appointments the country has ever seen.” The 
remarks on the Scotch Education Bill are eminently 
instructive when looked at in connection with the 
history of the English Act. The two measures are con- 
structed on exactly the same lines, yet, emboldened 
by their suecess, the Tories who have applauded Mr. 
Forster and his bill now turn out and describe the 
Scotch Bill as a throwing over religion altogether, and 
Blackwood says of the Ministry, It declined the 
*‘service of God, and lacked the wit to serve Mammon.” 
We are not sure whether this is not a tolerably correct 
description of thit wonderful device so loudly extolled 
by Dr. Parker at the Congregational Union, of letting 
the Bible alone, neither legislating to enforce nor 
prohibit its reading. This is what the Lord Advocate 
has done, and we are told here that “ it would seem to be 
the opinion of those who best understand the Scotch, 
that the god/ess bill bas incensed them greatly against 
„Ministers. Perhaps the most attractive paper of the 
month is one enticled, ‘‘ Haud immemor: Thackeray in 
“ America,” a collection of pleasant personal remi- 
niscences of the great satirist, by Mr. W. B. Reed, of 
Philadelphia, an intimate American friend. Both the 
tales are of first-class character, and the reviews are, as 
is common with Blackwood when he goes iuto this de- 
partment at all, cleverly doue. 

Fraser bas some articles of great merit and interest. 
It opens with an account of the “‘ Agricultural Strike, 
written by one who has evidently those broad sympa- 
thies, independent political views, and extensive know- 
ledge of the minutia of the subject so necessary to its 
successful treatment, Mr. Leslie Stephen contributes 
an eloquent paper on Voltaire,” full of interest and 
freshness even for those who do not adopt all his views, 
which, however, are, on the whole, moderate and dis- 
criminating. The paper on the Unsettlement of the 
„% Alabama Claims,” by Thomas G. Bowles, presents the 
subject in a somewhat new light, that in which it 
appears to those who have not forgotten the conduct of 
the English aristocracy and their followers during the 
American war. The arraignment of the Ministerial | 
proceedings here is more temperate, more just, aud 
more telling than that iu which Blickwood indulges, and 
if an Englishman can view the subject in this way, it 
may help us to understand how it appears to the 
Americans, 

The CornAill is rich in fiction, and if all magazine 
stories were like that entitled Regeneration ; a Tale of 


1772, we should not have any reason to complain. 
In the first place it is completed in one number, to us 
no small recommendation, and then it is a clever his- 
torical picture of French life about the Court a century 
ago, which is not without its lessons for to-day. Two 


papers on different subjects, but each of them excellent 


in ita way, deserve notice—one ‘‘ A Tour in Australia,” 
by W. G. Palgrave, and the other a capital and sugges- 
tive sketch of the absurd Gambling Superstitions,” in 
which too many are influenced, and which strengthen 
the tendency to that fatal vice. 

Iu the Gentleman's Mavyazine we have Charles Cowden 
Clarke's sketch of Tom Hood—“ Disraeli, a political 
“study "—written, of course, in a favourable spirit, 
and a scientific paper on the Possibilities of a Cometary 
Collision,“ all of them good in their own line. The 
magazine is conducted with considerable ability, and 
caters well for the wants of a special class of readers, 
who do not want to move too fast, and who are interested 
in subjects supposed to have attractions for gentlemen.” 


The Contemporary Review is unusually good this 
month. For lighter material we have an excellent sketch 
of a remarkable thinker and scholar—Robert Leslie 
Ellis—who never rightly showed the world in general 
what his merits were. Mr. Grote had tried to do his 
friead justice, and we are glad his posthumous portrait 
has found a place here; it isa model of what such a 
picture should be. Mr. O Connor Morris's article on 
Irish Character” is too analytical and too little illus- 
trative to be really popular, but it is good. Dr. Little- 
dale on the Religious Education of Women” is very 
trenchant. He condemns the idea that religion, as 
applied in woman's training, should be regarded, as it 
has so often been, as an agent for encouraging recep- 
tivity and dependence ; and he charges some well-known 
writers very strongly. Culture is needed in order to 
‘‘make religion interpenetrate the whole life‘ and not 
„% merely ruffle the surface of emotion, it is needed as a 
‘safeguard against the coarse, yet subtle materialism, 
„that is now following, as it has always followed, on 
the steps of an indetermiaate and undogmatio creed.” 
The article is clear, and the points well reasuned, though 
we do not agree with Dr. Littledale in some of his 
assumptions. The Hon. Roden Noel is not so conclu- 
sive as might be in The Philosophy of Perception.” 
Professor Max Muller, in a lecture delivered at Stras- 
bourg, sums up the recent results of comparative 
mythology in establishing affinities in the various 
families of languages ; but, though some information is 
here pleasantly put, the article does not contain very 
much that ix new. Mr. Herbert Spencer deals in his 
cold, rigorous logical fashion with Mr. Martineau's ideas 
of evolution. 7 

In Macmillan the stories proceed very satisfactorily. 
„Christina North” will be finished next month. In 
the development of Christina we have had some masterly 
touches, and her relations with Walter Cleasby form an 
interesting element. Christina is this time left ip a 
situation which calls for pity from the reader. Mr. 
Black's Adventures of a Phaeton” has had the dis- 
advantage of a somewhat restricting machinery; but 
he has had the art to use it successfully, and a light- 
somer or more natural piece of work it is hardly poxsible 
to conceive. The Lieutevant, a very difficult character, is 
simply excellent. Dr. Dalrymple, M.P., here gives the 
result of a visit paid to American Asylums for 
Drunkards, of which there are nine of a recognised and 
public nature, where the treatment seems judicious, 
But most of these asylums are situated in the centre of 
large towns ; and, in spite of the argument that this is 
handy for those who can work, wo agree with Dr. 
Dalrymple that retirement would be a vast gain. How- 
ever, it is not likely we in this country will, for a con- 
siderable time to come, show such public regard for an 
unfortunate class as America already does. We think 
there are some very weak points in J. W. C.“ plea 
for “New York Society.” Mary Ward sends a clear 
and interesting paper on Alfonso the Wise,” and Mr. 
Gifford Palgrave another on the Pro- Lslamite Brigands 
— interesting, too, in its way—while Sir Bartle Frere con- 
tributes, with a fow sentences of preface, an introduction 
which Sir Walter Scott proposed to Burns's Scots 
‘‘wha hae,’ which, in our opinion, unfortunately 
shows somewhat of the prosaic side of Scott's mind; 
for the situation is most striking when assumed in the 
imagination, as Burns’ title at once suggests, and 
Scotehmen are presumed to know the history of their 
country, This, however, is Scott's introduction ;— 

„% By Bannockburn proud Edward lay; 
The Scots they were na far away, 
Just waiting for the break of day, 

To show them which were bost. 
The sun rose o'er the purple heath, 
And lighted up the field of death ; 
When Bruce, wi’ soul-inspiring breath, 
His soldiers thus addrest : 
‘Scots wha hae,’ Ko.“ 

St. Pauls ia very varied indeed. ‘ A Saunterer’’ 
vividly describes a wet Sunday at Greenwich,” and 
brings out points both old and new; Mr. Henry 
Holbeach discourses on “ Literary Legislators,” this 
time taking Mr. Vernon Harcourt (surely he might 


choose better H. and makes many clever points, though 


why does he in d magazine for family reading give us 
certain expressions, and tell us they may stand for 
others? Then “ II.“ discourses on the ‘‘ quality of the 
„brain! —“ not learnedly, Mr. Titmouse, but with 
 sagacity "—giving us certain unique ideas on women's 


— 
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faces. Mr. R. Buchanan has some pleasant verses on 
„Pan,“ which, however, inevitably call up Mrs. Brown- 
ing a, though different enough from these; and an Idle 
% Voyager” sends some more ue notes and 
racy lore of the Hebrides. Dora Greenwell has a poem, 
“Jean Ingelow,” which is surely too suggestive of 


incomplete disappointing. He 
had not up till the last made his plan clear to bimsel 
Good Words and the Sunday Magazine are quite up 
to their usual mark. The Black Fast” is a vigorous 
paper, full of information; Mr. Hare's ‘‘ Wanderings iu 
“Spain” are excellent ; Mr. Kingsley is very happy in 
“Town Geology”; and Dr. Vaughan contributes a 
finished sermon—in which he refers touchingly to the 
death of Bishop Patteson. The stories are now ad- 
vancing to the real interests. The cuts are not so well- 
printed as they might be. The Sunday Magazine has 
another of Mr. MacDonald's “ Vicar’s 
** Daughter — which contains a capital homily—such 
as only Mr. MacDonald can write—on a passage in une 
of the False Gospels. Dr. John Ker has an eloquent 
sermon on “‘ The Christian Uses of Leisure”; and the 
editor graphically describes the Grays-road preaching- 
room. The illustrations are excellent ; but we miss the 
usual paper. 
Good Words for the Young is simply unsurpassable. 
It is keeping to its new programme of adventure and 
realism very faithfully.—Old Merrys Moathly keeps up 
well also; the coatente being admirably varied. Miss 
Zimmern has real faculty; Mrs, Eiloart's Boy with an 
„Idea is slightly overdone, but still good; and 
“ Jarwin and Cuffy” is capital, especially the account 
of Jarwin's entertaining the big chief.— Little Folks is 
more brilliant than usual this month; for there is an 
Exhibition number. The editors understand not to tax 
the minds of children by treating anything too exhaus 
tively, and are improving their magazine. The illustra- 
tions are for most part first-class. In Kind Words 
Pounceford Hall goes on well; and Mr. Kingston's 
“ Shipwreck” is quite the thing for boys. There are 
some striking illustrations; and altogether this is a 
good number.—The Sunduy-school Teacher has some 
useful papers for those it is intended for—notably 
„% Day-schools in Belgium” and ‘“ Words for the 
„Workers.“ This is a double number, containing a full 


report of the anniversary services of the Sunday school 
Union. 


The Victoria Magazine is hardly so zood as it has 
sometimes been—even the vivacity of the“ ictoria Dis- 
cussion Society, with the author of Ginx’s Baby for 


president, scarce availing to completely redeein it. The 


editor ia one place says, ‘* We confess that we are out of 


* heart when we see even the leaders in our 
‘* educational ani social reforins transferring the small 
*‘ nesses’ of society to the great questions of the day,” 
and the depression seems to have communicated itself 
to the whole magazine. We hope the Victoria's spirits 
may soon rise; it deserves to do so, apart from the 
good wish towards society which is implied in such a 


The Leisure Hour has the first of what promises to 
be a capital series of papers on Primitive Man, by Pro- 
fessur Dawson, of Montreal; a good biographival 
sketch of Joseph Pease ; and a most delicately humorous 
and instructive sketch of the Zenick or Zuricate of 
Africa, from Frank Buckland. The other papers are 
not quite so good, but the magazine is well illustrated. 
Tue Sunday at Home has a very good description of 
Bordighera, an Italian town on the Riviera, by Dr. 
Edersheim ; a readable sketch of Dr. Wordsworth, 
Bishop of Lincoln; and a further of Dr. 
Stoughton’s Religious History of France,” which is 
deeply iateresting. ‘‘The Sabbath Thoughts” and 
Pages for the Young,” are well kept up. 

The Chrutian Observer, amongst other good matter, 
has an exceptionally good article on the Religious 
% Condition of Italy” ; and an excellent sketch of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, based on the reoontly- issued Life.— 
The Ohristian Treasury contains an admirable 
article from Professor McGregor on the Christian 
% Doctrine of Creation,” and a readable sermon, ‘‘ The 
„ River and the City,” from the Rev. John McKenzie, 


Ontario. Mr. Brodie, Mouimail, has another of his 
series—‘‘ Science and Scripture”—in which he deals 
with the fate of the condemned ; and here we have what 


we have before noticed in him, an intense narrowness 
of view. The poetry is good; and the editors own 


hymn, ‘‘Source of all Love and Power,” with music, is 


itself worth the price of the part. 

The Baptist Magazine is not very striking this month, 
being more sectional than usual; but there is a good 
paper om “ Athanasius,” and anotber on Growth,“ 
and the short notes are admirable. The United 1’res- 
byterian Magazine has some good notes on America by 
Dr. Edmond; and a thoughtful sermon by the Rev. 
Wm. Scott on Christ's Lessons.” It is, however, 


somewhat duller than there is need for.— The Day of 


Days and Home Words seem to be putting out extra 
efforts ; for both are improved, especially in the matter 
of illustrations, 

All that sound judgment, spirited enterprise, and the 
command of varied talent can do to make cheap perio- 


dical literature is done by Messrs. Cassell, and we can 
only say that their Magazine and Quiver show that they 
have not expended these qualities in vain. Each is 
exeellent in its own line, and our only wonder is how 
such superior magazines can be produced at so small a 
cost, 

The XVIIth Part of Cassell’s Illustrated History of 
„the War between France and Germany,” is concerned 
with the last days of the siege of Paris and the condition 
of the city after an entrance was effected ; it is graphi- 
cally written, and well illustrated.—Parts III. and IV. 
of Cassell’s Popular Educator give lessons in botany, 
physiology, drawing, geometry, mechanics, geography, 
and other subjects, and are in several respects improved. 
Part XIX of Cassell's Technical Educator has chapters 
on mining and quarrying, patents and patent law, prin- 
ciples of design, sanitary engineering, and technical 
drawing; and is certainly caloulated to be useful to 
many. 

We can only record receipt of the following :—The 
Animal World (with a good portrait of G. T. Angell, 
Esq.) ; the Family Friend (with some full-page illus- 
trations and a page of music); the True Catholic ; the 
Children’s Friend; the Biblical Treasury; the Bible- 
class and Youth's Magazine; tho Child's Own Magazine ; 
Sunshine (with a readable tale, The Joys and Sorrows 
** of the Somervilles) ; Faithful Words (very well illus. 
trated and printed in fine bold type); the Child's Com- 
panion (with plenteous woll- finished drawings); the 
Cottager and Artisan ; and the Tract Magazine. 


Miscellaneous. 


Tue Bricnr TEesTiMoniAL. —It was recently de- 
termined by the admirers of Mr. Bright in the 
Potteries to present a testimonial to the right hon. 
gentleman, and, in accordance with his suggestion, 
it was decided that it should consist of imens 
of the potter’s art, executed by three of the leading 
firms in England in that branch of industry, viz., 
Mesers. Minton and Messrs. Co d, of Stoke, 
and Messrs. Wedgwood, of Etruria. The arrange- 
ments having been completed, Mr. Bright was 
communicated with, and invited to receive publicly 
the testimonial. The state of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s health, however, does not admit of his at- 
tending a oe demonstration, and the presenta- 
tion erefore be made shortly at Rochdale. 

Mr. * — ON THE DARWINIAN THEORY.— 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in a recent lecture, 
referred to the theory of Mr. Darwin in these terms: 
regard the labours of Mr. Darwin with profound 
interest, believing that the world will in time accord 
him a deal of credit. Although I am not pre- 
22 en im 
or all his deductions of fact. I do not participate 
a particle with those that dread the idea of man’s 
having sprung from some lower form of existence ; 
all that 1 ask is that you will show me how I got 
clear from monkeys, and then I am quite satisfied 
to have had one for an ancestor fifty centuries ago. 
(Laughter.) Only make the difference great enough, 
and lam content. I had just as lief spring from a 
monkey as from some men I know around here. 
(Renewed laughter.) I want to know where I am 
going; I don’t care where I came from. 

Tux GoverNMENT Licenstno BILL. - A numerous 
working-class deputation waited on Lord Kimberley 
on Saturday, assured the noble earl that those 
for whom they spoke regarded the Government 

ing Bill as a very moderate measure of re- 
form, as not capable of amendment except by 
— the restrictions which it proposes to place 
upon sale of intoxicating liquors. They there- 
fore asked the Ministry to resist any attempt to 
mutilate and weaken the provisions of the measure. 
His lordship, in the course of his reply, expressed 
a hope that he would be able to maintain the bill 
in the House of Lords, and while trusting that it 
would find favour also in the House of mons, 

isi to the full 

the improvement in the existing law 
been anticipated from it.—A 

deputation of brewers waited upon Lord 
Kimberley on Monday to make objections to the 
Licensing Bill. Lord Kimberley declined any 
further concessions, and said that if they rejected 
light restrictions, heavier ones would ultimately be 


Si Francis Crossiey’s WILI.— The Will of 
the late Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., dated Nov. 7, 
1868, was proved in the Wakefield Court on May 
27, , os John Crossley, Mr. Edward Crossley, 
Mr. Louis John Crossley, Mr. Henry Crossley and 
Mr. Benjamin Musgrave, the five executors and 
trustees 8 the will. The personal estate 
was sworn under 800, 000. The testator gives to 
Lady Crossley, for life, his mansion and grounds at 
Belle Vue, alifax, with a life annuity of 6,000/., 
and the right to 7 Somerleyton Hall, the 
farms, and those parts of the Somerleyton estate in 
his occupation at the time of his decease during the 
minority of his sou Sir Saville Brinton Crossley, and 
subject to this provision, both the above estates are 
entailed on his son and his issue, with an expressed 
hope that no tenant in tail will part with either of 
the said estates without good reasons. The testator 
gives legacies of 400/. each to his executors, and 
also legacies to several old servants. He also makes 
the following charitable uests, viz. :—1,000/. 
each to the London Missionary Society, the 
West Riding Home Missionary Society, the Congre- 


gational Pastors’ Retiring Fund, and Airedale 


College, Bradford; and 500“. each to the Congre- 
ional Board of Education at Homerton, the 
alifax Tradesmen’s Benevolent Institution, and 
the Halifax Infirmary, all free of duty. And after 
making certain provisions with respect to the en- 
dowment of the almshouses erected by him (which 
in effect he carried out in his lifetime), and for the 
ion of any unfulfilled arrangements connected 
with the Crossley Orphan Home and School, his son 
is made residuary legatee. The will appoints Lady 
Crossley and the five executors ians of Sir 
Savile Crossley during his minority. 


Gleanings. 


Chicago now dates from B. F.—before the fire. 

A ＋ 1 editor mya one — free of 
charge, all new prepaying subscribers to his paper. 

Starke, Flori * one church, in which 
the members of the different denominations worship 
in turn on Sundays. 

Philadelphia boasts a Paper i a every hour 
in the day. It is called Te All-day City Item. 

A schoolboy, fifteen years old, in Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania, stands six feet two inches in his shoes, 
and is still growing. 

A Mahommedan prince, said to be a grandson of 
the famous Tippoo Sahib, has just passed his exa- 
mination at Lincoln’s Inn, and enters the bar. 

The J ese ladies have indignantly protested 

inst the introduction of chignons. It is said 
that ladies’ fashions have not materially changed 


in Japan for 2,500 years. 
Two state pat late the property of the 


Emperor Napoleon, have been bought by a ‘bus 
proprietor at Sheffield, who intends to hire them 
out for weddings. 

An American gentleman, a descendant of Bishop 
Latimer the martyr, has become the possessor of 
the late Sir George Hayter’s original picture of 
„The Burning of Latimer and Ridley,” and the 
picture has been forwarded te Philadelphia. 

Less than a century ago the entire production of 
wheat in this coun fell short of 16,000,000 
bushels. In 1870 the yield exceeded 100,000,000, 
averaging thirty bushels from each acre devoted to 
this staple. 

A Russian printer has invented a type-setting 
machine which, the St. Petersburg papers assert, 
far sucpasses all similar machines that have 
hitherto been produced. It sets in an hour thirty 
thousand letters ; it costs five thousands roubles, 
and one thousand letters set thereby costs only five 


cents. 

A San Francisco r has received a m two 
hundred lines long from an anonymous writer, who 
expresses his 1 that it will go down.” The 
editor replies that he is quite sure it will, if he rolls 
a brick inside the MS., and drops it over the side 
of a sea-going steamer. 

A short time since a Mr. Knott was tried in an 
interior county of Georgia for a violation of law. 
The verdict of the jury was, ‘‘ We find the defen- 
dant Knott guilty.” The judge was at a loss 
whether to sentence Knott or not to sentence. He 
took time to consider. 

Mr, Lowe AND THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. — 
At an evening party lately a gentleman came up 
and spoke to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the crowded room Mr. Lowe, who is, it is said, near - 
‘sighted, mistook him for Mr. Mundella, the member 
for Sheffield, who, though a Liberal, has been 
bothering the Chancellor not a little of late. Mr. 
Lowe replied in a very cold, curt manner, on which 
the gentleman rejoined, ‘‘I don’t think you recog- 
nise me, Mr. Lowe.” Oh yes, I do: I've seen 
you often enough of late. When, pray?” quoth 
the astonished gentleman, ‘‘Why, only yester- 
“day.” That's impossible. I wasn’t in Eugland 

Im the King of the Belgians!” It 
deal to discompose Mr. Lowe, but he 
looked the picture of despair.—John Bull. 

Too Many Cats.—Fifteen or sixteen cats seem 
rather a liberal allowance for a married couple oc- 
cupying a single small room in Clerkenwell; and 
some of their fellow-lodgers applied, through the 
tor of nuisances, at the poli urt, to effect 
a diminution of these domestic pets. The magis- 
trate, however, declined to grant a summons until 
he had conferred with the lodgers themselves, ex- 
pressing a doubt whether he could interfere with 
any one for keeping cats. 

TERARY Lonegevity.—The Guardian says a 
curious note might be written on the great age often 
attained by literary men. A prominent example is 
to be found in Mr. Finley, well known for his By- 
zantine history, who is still Times correspondent at 
Athens, although upwards of ei * r. Carlyle, 
Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Darwin, the te Sir Roderick 
Murchison, and very many other names occur to 
assist in proving that the mind does not often wear 
itself out if it is kept in constant use; and a glance 
round the circle of. a private acquaintance will 
supply numberless examples of a contrary kind 
where peoplé who have never made any mental 
exertion have fallen in old age into dotage. 

FLOWERING PLANTS AND THE ParceL Posr.— 
The postal authorities, says the Gardener's Magazine, 
have granted a great boon to the public by adopting 
a low charge for samples and parcels. The advan- 
tage and convenience are very t to amateurs 
residing in the country, because the plants are 
brought to their doors 2 with the letters, 
whereas if they came by rail they would often be a 
whole week in arriving at their destination, besides 


the extra trouble of sending for them to some 
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distant station on a branch line of railway. Most 

ns possessed of a small greenhouse take advan- 
ng of the new system of obtaining flowering 
plants from the various firms. Those possessed of 
a cold frame may procure plants in this way. The 
only difference is, they get them a little later in 
the spring, about April, when the severe frost is 

when they are safe in a frame covered at 
night with a mat. 


Tue Ssa-sipe.—Among the loungers at the sea-side 
there is a broad distinction to be drawn between those who 
are taking whole holidays and those who are only taking half- 
holidays. Those who mix up pleasure with their work have 
to mix up work with their pleasure. If business, books, and 

are not absent from their minds, they only catch 
Fearful, because fugitive joys. To many what sensations of 
delight and . ensure are recalled by the words— 
“at lifracombe.” still remains the reinvigorated con- 
stitution, and many happy memories of freshening breezes, 
dashing seas, and a rock-bound coast. In the great palace by 
the shore there one meets with what is so much wanted at 
the sea-side—cheerful society. You hear all that is going on, 
the various places to pic-nic, boat, ride, drive, or walk along 
the picturesque shore, There is a reading-room for the poli- 
tically inclined, billiards for those whose legs are not tired 
after the day’s ep — a noble 1382 in which 
appetites may peased, and a delightful drawing-room, 
with the charms of conversation and music, varied with an 
occasional dance. In fine, a visitor to the Ilfracombe Hotel 
will have many a souvenir on which to dwell with grateful 
and pleasing remembrance. —Post, May 29th. 


— —— — — 


‘Births, Marriages, und Beuths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcementa under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


MARRIAGES. 
HAMILTON—REYNER.—May 23, at the Albion Chapel, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, A. Hamilton, Esq., L. R. C. S., and P., 
r° — daughter of F. Reyner, Esq., of Thornfield Hall, 
shton. 
COOK—MUMMERY.— May 238, at t’s- Chapel, 
H. J. Cook, of Woodford foe cates te Cook. of 
| Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford, to Lucilla Sarah, daughter of 
J. R. Mummery, Esq , of Cavendish-place, W. 


DEATHS, 


WRIGHT.—June 1, at his residence, the Rev. Andrew 
Curr Wright, for thirty years pastor of the Congregational 
church, Melbourn, Cambridgeshire, in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age. Friends will please accept this intimation. 


Norice.—tThe e and gentry are respectfully in- 
formed that Messrs. Dollond have removed m 59, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, to No. 1, Lndgate-hill, where Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses may be had to suit every peculiarity of sight. 
—Trial glasses sent to any part of the kingdom, carriage free. 
No Travellers employed. Established 1750. 0 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
rsuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ap. 32, 
week ending on Wednesday, May 29. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issned .. . £35,632,055, Government Debt.211,015,100 
Other Securities 900 


3,984, 
Gold Coin Bullion 20,632,055 
Silver Bullion 


£35,632,055 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’] £14,553,000;Government Secu- 
Rest ; 982 rities, (inc. dead 
weight annuity). 19,308,829 


An Account, 
for t 


435,632,055 


17,750,031 Other Securities. 21,546,860 
Seven Da and Dee 10,723,115 
other Bille .... 337,844 Gold & Silver Coin 749,756 
446,328,560 446,328,560 

May 30, 1872. Gro. Forses, Chief Cashier. 


Markets 


CORN EXCHANGE, Maxx Lang, Monday, June 3. 

Of English wheat a small supply was on sale this morning, 
which met a sule at the prices of Monday last. "Ot 
foreign wheat we have moderate arrivals. A firm tone pre- 
vailed, and the business done was at the extreme rates of last 
week. Flour was steady in value. Pras and beans were fully 
as dear. Barley met a moderate NN. at late rates 
Indian corn, with larger supplies, was the turn lower to sell. 
Of oats we have fair arrivals, The best descriptions main- 
tained previous value, but inferior samples were rather lower. 
ee oe ae a er are few in number, and steady in 
ue, 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wueat— 8. 8. 8, 5. 

8 * Pszas— 
Dittonew.. ö 62t058| r . 36 5 
White .. .. — — White .. .. 3 4 
Forel — * 3 5 Boilers .. .. 36 40 
zs De. 80 6) Teiln. . 87 40 
r 

ish maltin : 

Cheraer. 36 47 | OATS— 
Distilling. . 2 8 English — = — 
— Scotch feeds. —  — 
M ” tato.. — — 
Pale. _ _| oe 17 20 
Chevalier — “ „ White 17 2 
Brown 51 56| Foreign feed 18 17 

Beans— FLour— 

a Tuwn made — 
; „ 34 36] Best country 

r households 40 43 
Fgyptian,, .. 31 32! Norfolk&Suffolk 38 40 


BREAD, Monday, June 3.—The prices in the Metro- 
polis are, for Wheaten Bread, per Abs. loaf, 7}d.to 8d.; 
'lonsehold Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
June 3.— The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 11,759 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1871 we received 17,195; in 1870, 17,868; in 1869, 
16,637; and in 1868, 5,907 head. The cattle trade has been 
firmer to-day. The supplies of stock have not been exhausted, 
and although the quality is still very good, there is a shght 
falling off in the actual weight of meat exhibited. From our 
own grazing districts the receipts of beasts have been only 
moderate. ‘The demand has been slacker, and an advance of 
2d. per Slbs. has been established. The best Scots and 
crosses have occasionally made 6s., but 5s. 10d. per Slbs. 
has been the general top quotation. From Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Cambridgeshire we received about 1,350 Scots 
and crosses; from other parts of England about 300 various 
breeds; and from Scotland 190 Scots and crosses. Abont 
an average supply of sheep has been in the pens. There has 
been no change of importance in the position of the trade. 
The best Downs and hall-breds have changed hands at 6s. 
per 8Sibs., but many really sheep have not made more 
than 5s. 8d. to 5s. 10d. per Sibs. Lambs have been disposed 
of more freely, at from 8s, to 9s. per Sibs. Calves have been 
steady in value, with a moderate demand Pigs were un- 
altered in value. 


Per Sibs., to sink the offal. 


Pr.coarse wooled5 4 5 8 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, June 
3.— A moderate supply of meat has been on offer. The 
trade has been firm, but not active, on former terms. The 
imports into London last week consisted of 173 packages 
from Hamburg, and 3 packages I case from Harlingeu. 


Per 8ibs. by the carcase. 


s d. 8. d 8. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 0 tog 8 PrimeSouthdown5 10 6 0 
Second quality 4 0 4 8' Lge coarsecalves4 4 5 0 
Primelargeoxen 5 0 8 6 Prime small 4 60 
Prime Scots. .5 8 5 10] Large hoges .3 8 4 4 
Coarseinf. sheep 3 10 4 6 Neatem.porkers 4 6 5 0 
Second quality. 4 8 5 o| » of 8 3S 


. d. 8. d 8. d. . d. 

Infericr beef 3 5104 0 Middling do. .5 Oto5 4 

— 3 he : — 0 . . „ 0 

rime large do. 85 0 5 a 4 

Prime small do. 5 4 5 6 sah > - ee, Be 

Veal . ...5O 8 4iLamb....00 00 
Inferior Mutton 4 4 4 8 


PROVISIONS, Monday, June 3.—The arrivals last week 
— — were 431 3 — and 4,654 
an oreign ports l > butter, 
and 643 boxes bacon. There has been little doing during the 
week in Irish utters, the sale being almost entirely confined 
to a few Corks. Foreign has sold slowly without change in 
prices, with the exception of best Dutch, which dechned 2s. 
to 4s. percwt. The bacon market has ruled firm for best 
Waterford, without change in prices, but Cork and Limerick 
and secondary sorts of bacon declined ls, to 2s. per cwt. 
Hamburg remains without alteration. 


HOPS8.—Borovucn, Monday, June 3.—There is no ma- 
terial alteration to remark in the tone of our market, in which 
4 consumptive busivess continues to be transacted at 


ets continue firm. Mid and East Kent, I. 10s., 121. 
128., to 171.; Weald, 8“. 10s., 91. Os, to 10/. 10s, ; Sussex, 
71. 188, 81. 8s., to Of. Os.; Farnham and country, III. 
lls, 18d. to 162. Yearlings—Mid and Kast Kent, ., 
M. 48., to 6“. 1Us.; Weald of Kent, 3/., 41, to 8“. 158.; 
Sussex, 3/. 5s., 3/. 15s, to Si. 12s.; Faruham and country, 
Gl. to 71. ; Olds, Id. 5s, 11. 10s., to 20. 


POTATOES.—Borovucu AND Stratos, Monday, 
June 3.—The supplies of potatoes have been only moderate. 
The trade has been slow, at our quotations. e import 
into London last week consisted of 1,593 pac 3 099 
323 boxes Antwerp, 12 barrels Malaga, 193 tons 357 
2 baskets Dunkirk, 6,637 boxes Lisbon, 1,542 boxes Madeira, 
and 228 casks Malta. English flukes, 1908. to 2008. ton ; 
Regents, 150s. to 160s. ; ke, 120s, to 140s, ; 
19. s. to 200s. per ton. 


SE <D, Monday, June 3.— The stocks of all descriptions of 
clover seed are reduced very low. There are buyers of Ame- 
rican at moderate prices, but holders are very firm. Trefoil is 
mre inquired for, and at late rates sales of the best qualities 
could be made ; but lower descriptions are not wanted. Fine 
canaryseed was firm, at full prices. Large hempseed was 
rather dearer, and in request; other sorts were steady 
in price and dew Tares withont much inguiry, and 
quotations nominally the same as last week. Sowing linseed 
was held for more money. 

WOOL, Monday, June 3.— The wool market is still very 
quiet. There has been very little demand, even for the 
choicest qualities; and but for the shortness of the stock:, 
pane Se Ere ey! as it is, the tendency 1s in favour of 

yers. 


ictorias, 


OLL, Monday, June 3,—Linseed Oil has been rather 
firmer, but rape has been dealt in to a limited extent. Other 
oils have been in lumited request. 


TALLOW, Monday, June 3.—The market has been steady. 
v. C. on the spot, 528. 6d. per cwt. Town tallow, 42s. 6d. 
net cash. 


COAL, Monday, June 3.—Factors succeeded in realising 
an edvance on t coals. Hetton’s Wallsend, 22s. 6d.; 
Hartlepool, original, 22s. 6d. ; — 8 2ls.; Tees, 228. 3d. 
— hips fresh arrived 25, ships at sea 5. 


Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.—This celebrated and most 
delicious old mellow spirit is the cream of Irist 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, nara re, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Braudy. Note the words 
„ Kinahan’s LL,” on seal, label and cork. Wholesale 
Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield street, Oxford-street, W. 

HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PiL_is.—RHEUMATISM 
AND NEURALGIA —Ict is sometimes difficult to determine 
which of these dise 88 is afflicting the sufferer, but this 
ignorance will not matter if Holluway’s remedies be use.', 
iney alleviate and cure all muscular and nervous pains. u 
hereditary rheumatisa:, after bithing the affected parts with 
warm salt water, Holl wa, s Uietmeut shoud be well rub ed 
upon the spot, that it may per etrate and exert its soothing 
and regulating prope ties on tue deeper vessels and nerves 
whie are unduly excited, and cause both the pain and 
swelling. Holloway’s treatment has the merit of removing 
the dises: e without debilitating the constitution, which ws 
the inevitable result of the bleeding, mercury, and colc!.ieum 
practice formerly adopted in these complaints. 


Adbertisements. 


— +> — 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIC STTTOH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Long acknowledged as 
THE BEST, 

Are now also 


THE CHEAPEST. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES, 


Are superior to all others. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, Recent Sr., Lonpon, W.; 59, Boro Sr., Liver- 
POOL ; and 101, SAUCHTEHALL Sr., GLascow. 
Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction gratis. 
IUustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 


BIISTO L BAPTIST COLLEGE. 


The Office of CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL, 
TUTOR in the Bristol Baptist College will become VACANT 
at the close of the present session. 

Gentlemen who are desirous of undertaking the Office are 

to make application, before the 15th June, to the 
President, Rev. F. W. Gotch, LL.D., or to the Secretary, 
Rev. R. P. Macmaster, from whom more detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained. 


GENTLEMAN in his thirty-fourth year 

is — 2 ag ge Rape ig NT. M — te 
sala uired. He entire management of an 
—1 bor the last fourteen years, has been a member of a 
Nonconformist church for over sixteen years, is a good 
Accountant and C dent. Undeniable references, &c. 
Apply, by letter, to “Confidential,” 11, Magdala-villas, 

anor-road, New-cross, 8.E. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


EW FOUNDATION DAY, Wepwnespar 
the 12th of June, 1472. 
The Right Hon. EARL RUSSELL, K.G., has kindly con- 
sented to — and The Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, D. D, 
to act ns Vice-President. 


PROGRAMME OF PROCEEDINGS. 
One o’clock.—Distribution of Prises and Certificates of 
Schularships in the ray he | the Head Master, R. PF. 
t., 


and 10 p. m. 
ROBERT H. MARTEN, B. A., Secretary. 


Omnibuses will meet the trains arriving at and departing 
from the Great Northern Station, Mill Hill, between noon 


with the h and Languages ; 
ing, and Drawing woh. by competent Masters. 


Fy EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 

EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL. 

French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, Dancing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 

English studies are under the immediate direction of 


The 

TA heals el i ceed high and health 
an ai in a hi t 

ocalit L * 


erms, with forwarded on application. 


ESTWOUD PARK HOUSE 
COLLEGE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

FOREST-HILL, SYDENHAM. 

PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR. 

m... Course of 1 — K usual 
5 Studies, Geometry ; keeping; 
. — — — English ‘Composition — 
Literature; the Latin, Greek, and French and German 


Languages. 
Pupils are prepared for the Oxford or Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 
The Year is divided into three Sessions. 
MASTERS. 
Music, Instrumental, and Vocal—Joun BLOCKLEY, Esq., jun. 
Drawing, Modelling, and Perspective —K. W. Buss, vi 
French and Mathematics—M. Manorovu, Esq., MA., Pari 
1 8 
German — HERR Orro GERNER. 
Natural Science Tuos. Jones, Esq., F. G.., F. R. A. f. 


Hense HOUSE SCHOOL 
8. 21 — of 
Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Departmen 
C salen, Matheinatics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
English. : 
Ninder-Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table und watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A, 


For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury Home, St. 
Leonard’s. 


36, HILLUROP-ROAv, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducied by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English aud Foreign Masters. 


The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


VY icrorRia VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches ofa thorough English education, 

; also Piano, Sing- 


— — — . ͤwuätõ—2i — 
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O DRAPERS’ ASSTSTANTS.—Wanted, 

a Steady, Active Young Man as JUNIOR ASSIS. 
TANT to the General Drapery. Willing to make himself 
useful.—Apply to S. H. Slade, Clarence-street, Kingston-on- 


Q PEN” AIR MISSION. 
NIN 


ETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, Alexandra 
Hall, Blackheath, Taurspay, June 13, at 7 p.m. Chair- 
, Rev. T. Penrose, and John 


W. DALE, M. A., of Bir- 
ill Preach at ST. PAUL’S PRESBY- 
est e-terrace (Pastor, 


_W Morison, „ on SunpDax, June 9th, Morn- 
ng and Evening. Berti 1 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


VANGELISATION SOCIETY, 
18,. BUCKINGHAM-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
This Society has been established for several years for the 
of re with ministers and others in pro- 
moting E hstic work throughout the country. All ex- 
when necessary. ings to be held ou 
neutral ground when possible. Mvangelists of all ranks in 
. Nr As loug a notice as possible is 
| pply to the Honorary Secretary, 18, Bucking- 
bam-street, We, | 


HE LONDON COOPERATIVE 80- 
£20,000, in 20,000 
Liability. 


d issue 


. F ee Old Je “chambers, E.C Chairman 
. * ” wry Wwe * 
0 G. Barry, Esq., Little Tower-street, E. C. 


E. C. 
Brighton Agency —73, Maile King's- road, Brighton. 
PROSPECTUS. 
formed in January, 1871 (and the stores 
I for the purpose of extennting the 
of trading to the public generally, and 
of domestic use to those 0 


tive Society 
first year amounted 


8 members. ‘The Directors have 
extended by opening an agency in 

, and the stores now comprise seven de- 
abe them successfully to compete with the me 


at par, thereby eee the aaa capital — 
preference veu to those wants who 
aid not bare Heal to them the full number 


Tan LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 80. 
CIETY (Limite) 
Capital, £20, 


profits annually. , — 
A limited number of £1 shares (without further liability) 
and sul ts’ a price Se, 04. are oti being 
. 8 securing more one share 
should make 


The stores, comprising SEVEN DEPARTMENTS, will 

ber favourable comparison with any similar institution in 
country. 

* Country parcels delivered free of cost to any railway · station 


teed of the best quality, at a 
avi RAGING 25 PERCENT. The 
: with many of the 


securing to members a 
on all articles not in the stores. 
TIBERAL DISCOUNT on all Sita we 
Price lists, names of those firms, and all 
further information ication to the ry, 
at the STORES, No. 20, B C. 
thé Mansion-house and Cannon-street 


ere 
il prices 


—_ | 


E UCATION.—PELICAN HOUSE, 
PEChHAM. 


- DIXIE, who bes os succeeded her Aunt, Miss Flete her, 
ment 80 and success con- 

ducted, will conti F fOUNG LADIES as 

Res dent and 222 

Mies Di yours to combine the advantages of a 


sound, first-class Education with the comforts of a happy 


| permitted to— 
Charles Reed, Esq., M. P., Earlsmead, A. r 
Wm. Cooke, Esq., M. D., M. RC S., 3. place, Upper 


m. Edwards, Eeq, Fairfield, Denmark-hill. 
Rev. John Pillans, 118, Camberwell-grove. 


STROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
REEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF-TERM will BEGIN Monpay, June 17th. 


* 


TEE DAVIES TRUST FUND. 
To provide for the Widow and Nine Children (seven 
entirely dependent) of the late Rev. B. Davies, of Greenwich, 


First List or SuBscRIPTIONS 
(Some of these may probably be added . 
5 


The Rev. Canon Miller, D. D., Vicar of Greenwich“ 168 10 
A, St. Paul's, Greenwich 31 8 


The Duwns Chapel, Clapton — Rev. T. V Tymms, 
5d.; Do. W. R. 


S 


£15 88 Rickett, Esq., and 

Friends by him, £18 4. £33 11 5 
Do., by W. R. Rickett, Esq. .....................6665. ae w Be 
Fri Rev. J. P. Chown, Bradford ............ 22 10 0 
eee e 20 0 0 
Fri by Miss Bra D 3 
Rev. J. B. Burt, £1; Rev. C. Kirtland, 100. 110 0 
“ East London Tabernscle“ Rev. A. G. Brown... 41 14 0 
Mr. A. Scott, 5s.; William Burnell, £2; Major 

. Joynson, „ by J. Pullin p 
Baptist Church, Lewisham-road, Rev. E. Dennett 25 16 0 
Congregational Church, Lewisham High-rvad, 

ON OS Ses MOEN ele Sie 0 
C Church, Lewisham, Rev. J. Mor- 

F ̃ ie ik ait ceed 4115 O 
Henry Wood, * eee 
Congregational Church, Blackheath, Rev. J. 

% lei andpubaiandess eee eee 100 0 0 
Greenwich Tabernacle, Rev. R. T. Verrall, B. K. 6 7 9 
Maize-hill Chapel, Greenwich, Rev. B. Waugh, 

oO) i lg, ie enn 0 0 
Brockley-road Chapel, Rev. J. T. Wigner ......... 50 0 0 
Trustees of “ Psalms and Hymns,” by ditto ...... 6 0 0 
Joseph Tritton, Esq., by ditto 5 0 p 
Two Friends, 5s. each, by ditto 0 10 
Zion Chapel, Deptford, J. S. Anderson 16 0 0 

Griffiths, Esq., by Mr. Pinchb eck 10 0 0 
ie D 5 0 0 
Mra. , by W. Larkins, Esq. ........... —— 5 0 0 
Mr. Ness, £3; Mr. Batchelor, £3 3s. ; H. Smith, 141 
Several Friends, also in the locality .................. 713 6 
= Couldery, Point’s-hill, Greenwich .............. 010 0 

on. and Rev. B. W. Noel, M.A., by Miss M. A. 

. e e * 19 0 
Thos. Phillips, Esq., Coru bill 5 0 0 
Mr. and Mrs. and George Cherry, Greenwich 3 0 0 
Mr. Mark Stoneham, 10s.; 8. E. S., 10s.; 

. TS a ee are 110 0 
Mr. Watson, Syduey Arm . A 

£341 6 1 
Received by Yates and Alexander, “ Freeman 

Office, per Rev. W. Stott :—A Servant, 2s.; A 

Frien — 1— ＋ . Sa rson, — — — 

Sarah Kislingbury, 10s, ; In t te 

Mr. Lowe, 5s. ; S. Newman and H. Combe, 2s. ; 

A Friend, 46. One who sympathises with the 

Widow, 5s.; Mr. Watts and his Sister, 22 2s. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Stott, £1; Mr. and Mrs. Petts, 

£1; Miss Welsh, 38. Matty, ls.; Friends of 

the Widow, 1386. Mr. Todd, EI; Sone One, 

e Ep a ee = A bya pl ipa £8 4 6 
Donations will be thankfully received and acknow by 
* L ledged 
J. T. OLNEY, Esq., 
Morden- terrace, Lewisham. 
W. numme a 
4. H villas, Greenwich. 
And by Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressillian-road, S. E. 


J. Edwards, Eeq., London and County Bank, Greenwich, 
has kindly consented to receive subscriptions. 


* The sum collected by the Rev. Canon Milter, Vicar of 
Greenwich, for the widow and family of the Rev. B. Davies, 
amounts to £168 10s. 8d.; this includes £5 sent, without 
‘solicitation, by the Bis of Rochester to the Vicar. The 
whole of this St. M ry's Fund has been given in a spirit of 
pathy, Iness, and ptitude which has shown 
the contributors have felt it a privilege to minister to 


—— 


d widow and fatheriess, 
OUR OF PRAYER.—Several Ministers, 


in different of the country, who are anxlous to 
see an outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the Church of Christ 
r have decided to set for the 
next three months, JUNE, JULY, aud AUGUST, AN 

t to nine 
y invite all 


join them in sup- 


| pl cation at that hour. 


O BOUUE BUY -R3S.—GiiAVE-MOUN DOS 
and THEIR CONTENTS: A Mannal of Archeo- 
logy, as exemplified in the Burials of the Celtic, the Romano 
British, aud the Anglo Saxon Periods. By L. Jewirr 
og! Nea — — = 2 — + Ivo, 2 
ilt ‘ 8 at 64., on s. 6d. ; 5 
. . Bookseller, 265, Hi Holborn, 141 — 
just purchased the entire remaiuder of the above book, offers 
it at the above low price. A catalogue of a very large collec- 
tion of modern books, all quite new, in cloth, &., at very low 
prices, sent on receipt of a penny stamp. 


Facp. 8vo, 28. Gd, cloth, 
ALES of the WARKIOR JUDGES. A 
Sunday Book for Boys. With Illustrations. 
London: James Nisb-t and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


New Edition, small crowu 8vo, 3s. Gd, cloth, 


TORIES of VINEGAR-HILL; IIlustra- 
tive of the Parable of 222 By the Author of 
Golden Ladder.” W th Illustrations. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Second Editiou, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


HE CULIU RE of PLEASURE; or, the 
Enjoyment of Life in its Social and Religious Aspects. 
By the Author of “ The Mirege of Life,” &c. 
London: James Nisbet and Co, 21, Berners-street, W. 


AUSANNt, SWiTZtRLAND, — 
Mrs, JAMES MORLFY RECEIVES a limited 
number of YUUNG LADIES to Board and Educate. 
Superior Continental education combined with the comforts 
and religious influences of an Euglish home. Resident 
foreign governesses and first-class professors in attendance. 
French is the language of the house, and the medium of all 
instruction. ‘Terms, £65 per annum. Refer nce is kinilly 
itted to Rev. T. Binney, Upper Clapton, London; Rev. 

lish Chaplain, Lausanne; and to ts of 


eS ie ee otf tow) vie — in — 


| LONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
, lueen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W.. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, Is. 3d. L 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“ We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in 1 80 quiet = oe 4 oy , e shall 
certain i‘ recommen irley’s to all our friends.” — J. 
Rossnte, : 5 * , 

As on all ious visits, I can testify that this is the 
most com home I find when away from home.”—W. B 
Harvey, Frome. 


After visiting various places in E nd, I have come t 
consider Shirley's (in view 97 its A the greatesc rod 
— = em aang = pr with the a ete charges) as 

e Tem excellence.”"—J. K. 

3 oo par KARCHER, 


0 SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
® COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Eusrton-road, Kine’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from Is. 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 


Extract From Visitors’ Boox. 


“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things done well.” 
Everything very setisfactory and charges moderate.” 
“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“ A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


INN ESOTA.—No finer field fer peigre- 

tion now exists than the STATE of MINNESOTA 
which offers strong inducements to the capitalists, and holds 
out sure rewards to the Farmer aud Mechanic. Minnesota 
has millions of acres of fertile Lands, prairie and timbered, 
cheap Farms, with more or less improvements, Slate and 
Granite Quarries, abundant Water power, beautiful lakes 
and streams, a pure and invigorating climate, and easy com- 
munication with New York and other Atlantic Cities It 
has a comprehensive public school system. just and equal 


— — 


—m—ͤ — 


laws, a rapidly extending network of railroads, and an intelli - 
geut and enterprising population. 

For and description of the Lands of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad in Minnesota, and practical information for 
the guidance of Emigrants, apply to GEORGE SHEPPARD, 
34, New Bridge street, Blackfriars, London. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Great Success 

of UNDINE (written by H. 8. Leigh), with splendid 

optical, spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. Terrott. 

usic by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frew. Scenery by Messrs. 
Gordon and Harford. Twice daily, at Four and Nine. 


OY 4L POLYTECHNIC. — Profe-sor 

GARDNER on ALE, BEER, and GIN, what they 

are and what they t to be, with experiments and 1 1 

of adulterations. uriosities of Optical Science, by Mr. 
King, with new mystical sketch and startling illusions. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — MONT 

CENIS and its TUNNEL, with Vesuvius in Erup- 
tion, by Mr. King ; Garto, the Demon of Music; and many 
other amusements, Admission to the whole, ls.; reserved 
seats, 28. 6d., ls., and 6d. Open twice Daily, at Twelve and 
Reven. 


RT S CARACAS COCOA. 
, “A most delicious and valuable article.” — Standard. 
Nothing can be found at all equal to it.”—Court Circular, 


RTS CARACAS COCOA. 

“A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 

flavour and fine aroma secure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper.” —Standard. 


FkEA's EXTRACT, OF COCOA. 
The pnre Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 


Effectually relieved by the use of “DATURA TATULA,” 
for “in a most fearful attack of asthma, Lor! Dunsany had 
scarcely smoked the DATURA TATULA for more than a 
minute or so when the symptoms , aud in ten minutes 
more he was relieved wonderfully. He told me he had used 
it for years with the most success. Certainly the 
inhalation had the most magical effect I ever witnessed.” — 
Dr J. McVeagh. “I have never known an instance in 
which relief was not obtained.”—Gen. Alexander. Sold as 
tobacco, in tins, 2s. 6d., Ss., 10s, and 18s. Cigars and 
Cigarettes, in boxes, 3s., 6s. 88., and 15s. Pastilles for 
inlialation, boxes, 28. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Boud- street, London. 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 


ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most t remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for ya ew iges- 
tion of — — 5 bn and prevention’ — 4 wh 17 = 
efficiently supply place oil when rejec y 
— These facta are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle. Prive from 2s. to 218. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


—— 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.”— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 
~The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should 
Social Science Review. 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.” —Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tivs, 18., 2s., 5s., and 10s 


7 by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


June 5, 1872. 
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“FIELDS OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


QamMvUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


HE considerable advance in price of Fabrics 

for the coming season has been anticipated by 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ extensive ready-money purchases 
in the great ceotres of manufacture; hence they have the 
satisfaction of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the TARIFF which is here submitted to their Patrons. 


AI LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 
SUMMER SUITS. SUMMER COATS. 
2 a | 
f 1 1 I , I + a 7 g 
nee 
27 8 E * 8 
S60. | 438. 6d. | 43s. 6d. A 178. 6d. 25s. — 
42a. 4 49s. B 218. 286. 24a. 
5808. 67s. 578. (' 268. 83s. 338. 
SOs. | 68s. 64s. D 338. 42s. 45s. 
755. . 788. E | 42s. 50s. 508. 
Bis. 518. 86s. F 458. 56s. 506. 
102s. 112s. 1078. H 60s. 708. 668. 
116s. 190s. 121s 1 70s. 84s. 758 
All sizes eto Patterns Perfect 
22 . f U 
14 1 overs = isle seeed ed 
an : = sent roughly and style 
fit. 
measure free free 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hil. 


ENTLEMEN’S and YOUTHS’ 

CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 

styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 

stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 
self measuremeut sent free. 


(VLASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 
Trov- WIr Boys’ 

OVERCOATS. SERS. COATS. | Suits. 
Hla al. ii 1 i 
2 ; 2 + 
ae a ae | ae | ee oe 
j ) 1 

* - 

21s. As. 30s. A 12s. 6d. 78. 16s. 
28. ee 42s. B 14s. 7s. 20s. 
33s. 33s. 50s. 0 16s. Ss." | 24s. 
42s. 42s. 60s. TD 178.6d.| 88.6d.| 28s. 
50s. 50s. 70s. . 228. lis. Sis. 
55s. 55s. 758. F 24s. 12s. 84s. 
65s. — 84 G 26 138. 38. 
70s. — — H | 28 14s. — 
845. — — 1 80s. 15s. | — 
Mus- | All sizes! Tlus- Unap- | Fashion- Ties is 
trated; in | trated proach’d| able fl 
in diffe-| stock inthe infit | and | 4. 
ai, | oar [Pekin] [yay || tage 
8 8 f 8 


ENTLEMEN’S and BOYS’ CLOTHING 
can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 
sure 


Qj AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE. 
Hill, London. 


AYE’S Phd pt hedge PILLS.—The 

approach ing indicates the necessity of medicine 
to purify the Mead tad sreenatbon the —— inst the 

of weather, and the advent of summer 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being composed of 
vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will be found 
the best Spring medicine that can be used. Sold by all 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. Id., 
2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


UININE WINE—as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during late War. — 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-kuown 
medicine is administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
ml The success which has attended “ Waters’ 
Wine” arises from its careful tion by the 
manufacturer. Each wineglassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unpriucipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per doten. 


WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
— 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—LE WIS and CO., 


ä 


CRN 8 
many 
afford others the information by which he obtai 
complete removal in a short period, 
neon venieuce.— Forward address, oi a 


F. Kingston, E 


and BUNIONS.—A 


gentleman, 


years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
their 
without pain or an, 


stamped envelope, to 


sq., Church-street, Ware, Herts, 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsonly 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


— 14 for every purpose. — 26, Finsbury- place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRTANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 


BRYAN T 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


OT WATER ~ APPARATUSES for 
SCHOOLS, Heating Coils for Halls, Schools, &., 
Portable Gas Boilers and Tea Boilers (specially adapted for 
Tea Meetings, &c.). 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, and Lower 
Norwood, S. E. 


EVOLVING STEKL SAFETY 

SHUTTERS (self-coiling), fire and thief- Can 

be adapted to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 

free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854 


BRYANT 
BRYANT 


BRYAN T 


BRTANT 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 48. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE AE.“ 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & I. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E. C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 

dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the rurest means of 
giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this salt is 


the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, ee sciatica, 
8 glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 


Ec. in and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 
CROSSY’'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 

Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive rehef in Coughs, Colds, and ali Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momen 
relief at the expeuse of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing that debility w lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science poiats to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—*I have repeatedly . how very rapidly and level 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of tie Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and 1 can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.“ 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritetion, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all affections of the thrdat end chest. ld by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. Od., 4s, d., ant Ils. each; and also ty James M. 
Crosby Chemist, Scarborough. 

*.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Pre Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the |aings and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 
BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by many 
of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each, 
Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 

for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays aud Thursdays, and at 10, ery my Aldgate, on 
venings, Six 


ie and Fridays. Moruings at Ten; 
tr ine. * 

Free to the necessitous poor; payment required from 
other applicants. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


Crone. Au odourle-s, non-poisonous 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. armiess &s 


common salt. 
15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
Iich September, 1871. 

Sir,—I beg to state that the chloraium powder and solution 

ve been largely employed in this city, and with the most 
complete success. 

The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour during the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. 1 

I have found it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 
[ use it constantly in my own house. Altogether, I may say 
of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary agent, an 
one which is certain to come into general use. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
CHAS. A CAMERON, M. D. 
Professor of Hygiene, Royal College of Surgeons, 
: and Analyst of the City of Dublin. 


Coon IS DISINFECTANT. 
CLT A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
(SHIORALUM 1S ASTRINGENT. 

Cuneo is sold in quarts, 2s.; pints, ls.; half- 


ints, 6d. By the gallon, 5s. In large quantities by 
— contract at tlv-reduced prices. 


(CHLORALUM FOR CHOLERA. 

RALU R SICK ROOMS. 
(\HTORALUM POWDER. 
((HLORALUM POWDER 18 HARMLESS," 


IILORALCUM POWDER.—The best stable disinfectant 
Chioralum Powder will be found invaluable in— 
Hospitals Cowsheds 


Close and III Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 
Apartments Sewers and Gulleyholes 

E Closets In the Dairy all kinds of 

Dustbins Provision Stores 

Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, aud in Poultry- 

Stables houses 


Chloralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
ene Saree © Coane moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


* asks, evt., for 15s., and in 6d. and 18. packets. 
0 HLORALUM WOOL. ‘ 
LORAL WOOL IN S 


C HLORA AD ' 
WADDING, in sheets, price 2s. 6d. 
Chloralum W is extensively as a disinfectant 
in coffins. A dead body, when covered with Chioralum Wool, 
cannot convey infection. 
ALL CHIMISTS., 


1H LUM LD B 


{HLORALUM CO. :—1 and 2, Great Wiuchester-street- 
(3 buildings, E.C. * 
RUPTU RK. 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HIFE’'S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER “RUSS, requiring uo steel spring round 

the body, is recommended for the nen i 
advantages: — Ist. hype | of application ; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to c or iate; Srd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the bod „ by uight or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the ⸗curer, and is perfectly con- 
N + 1 invention uali 
„We de not hesitate to give to t our 
a ad of tt 


fied approbation; and we stren vise the use of 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which 
cannot so fully, nor with tne same comfort, obtain from 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have 
highest satisfaction in tuus recommending.”— Church and 
2 — by the follo inent Surgeons :—8 
eminent :—ir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of in 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 
Guthrie, rae Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophihal- 
ital; W. Bowman, Eeq., F.R.S., -Surgeon 
Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guys Hospital: W.Couison, Eeꝗ., F. R. S., 


A Descriptive Circular be had b and the Truss 
ve may , 
(which cannot fail to 0 canbe forwarded. by t. on send. 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches w the hips, 
we LY, LONDON 
Mr WHIT#, 228, PICCADILLY, , 

Price of a Single Truss, 1és., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
P , free. 
Pree éf a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s, and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. A free. 

Post Omce Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 

W PATENT 


N 
LASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
— The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th test invention for pil efficieut and per- 
maneut support ir all cases of WEAKNESS and sweiling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. it is 
rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, aud is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 1Us., and 

168, each. Postage, free. 


John White, ufacturer, 228, Piccadly, London. 


—_— * 
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PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


115 


of Messrs. EI 


4. 
i 


ollows :— 
King’s 
or 


Shell. 


Show- 
Oxford-street, ewman- 
and 6, Perry's-place; and 1, Newman-yard, 


Real NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
ILLIAM 8, BURTON, when plated by the 
and Co., is the best 
next to sterling silver that can be used, as by no test 


be distinguished from it. A small useful set. 
of first quality for finish and durability, as 


menor 
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All of 
GOooD 
In order to Furnish Houses comp , WILLIAM 8 
BURTON has in addition to his other — 
Aft. 
8. d. K 8. d 
90 611 4 
* 11 
15 Jt 
1 1476 
17 218 
12 61418 
16 6 10 
161 5 
9 1138 
7 61 2 18 
. Sin. Skt. 
676 
910 10 0 
11 10 12 16 14 10 
120% 2 
5 6 8 10 10 10 
615 715 910 
4ft. Gin. Skt. 6ft. 
810 9 0 11 0 
910 1310 23 0 
118 2 10 3 5 


The Vans deliver goods Free in London and its suburbs. 
With the present railway 99 the cost of delivering 


e Bunton. will always . 
PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Seltzer, Lemonade, 


Soda, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 
CORES 


RX ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
Sold and 


trade mark. : 
of R. Ellie & Son, Ruthin, North W London 
Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 


and 


Agents :—W. Best & Son, 
equare. 


SPECIALITIES IN GLOVES. 


BRUSSELS KID (first choice only), one button, 2s. 6d. 
Ditto ditto two buttons, 2s. 11d. 

Paris Kid, best quality, one button, 3s. 9d. 
Ditto ditto two buttons, 4s. 3d. 

Kid Gloves, with 3 to 6 buttous, from 2s. 9d. per pair 

Gants de Suéde (Swedish Gloves) two buttons only, Is. 9d. 


per pair. 
* ditto, without buttons, 28. 6d. per pair. 
Russian Calf (double sewn), 2s. IId. per pair. 
Saxony Gauntlet Gloves, without buttons, Is. IId. per pair. 
GENTLEMEN’S GLOVES- Brussels Kid, 3s. 6d. 
Paris Kid, 4s. 6d. 
Russian Calf, 2s. 9d. 
The new Cape Driving Glove, 2s. 6d. per pair. 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STRBET ann WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON, W. 

OHN BENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 
Cheapside :—John Bennett's Presentation Gold 
Watches, to 40 guineas; John Bennett's ladies’ gold 
keyless action watches, from 10 guineas; John Benuett’s 
silver watches, with keyless action, from six guineas; John 
Bennett’s gold, keyless, half-chronometers, from 30 to 40 
ineas; John Bennett’s fine silver half-chronometers, from 
6 to 25 guiveas. John Bennett's half-chronometers are 
compensated for variations of temperature, adjusted in posi- 
tions, and wind and set hands without keys John Bennett’s 
English hall clocks, chiming the quarters, from 30 guineas ; 
John Bennett's richly-gilt drawing-room clocks, with classic 
designs; John Bennett’s marble dining-room clocks, with 
antique bronses; John Bennett's 18-carat Hall- marked chains 
and choice jewellery—JOHN BENNETT'S Clock and 
Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
ARMuON UMS, by Gunnar L. Burn. 
Improved Exotiesn MANUPACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 


Concert Rooms, Private Families, Ce, Ke. Price Lists on 
A at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 


7 


ORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most Deticrous Sauce in the WORLD to 
CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, &c. Sold by all Grocers 
and Oilmen, in Bottles, 6d., Is, and 28. each. Trade 
mark— W illow-pattern plate. 


— — — — ee 


— — — 


PROPRIETORS— 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., LEEDS. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 

ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 
COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour. This is 
teed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 
the bai it. Price 103. 6d.; sent for stamps.—24 
High Holboru, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex. Ross's CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sur. 
restorer of Hair aud a producer of Whiskers. The effect is 
speedy. It ws patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 

—It curls immediately straight aud ungovernable 

Hair. It is of no consequeuce how * or ungovernable 
d.; sent for 54 


the hair is when it is used. Sold at 
stamps. 


K 448s CHLOROFURM«#&D LAUGH- 
ING GAS EYE SNUFF cures deafness, noise in 


the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tic- 
doloreux, , „ and toothache. A pleasant 
and pleasing sensation; it makes the afflic 


langh who never laug before; and those who used to 
laugh still langh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps. 
Address, Kains'e Patent Medical Suuff Mills, Smithfield 


Market, Birmingham: 
LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
~ Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 


Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


OHN GOSNEL and CO.’s 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 8 all 
ot her for the 1 


“AGUA A — Ar 
“TOILET 2 NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
: perfumed and pure. 
At. for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
Articles. 


see that you have none other than their genuine 


Bold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesile, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHO!t'LD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., IIS. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., by post for 


15 and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. “hief Depot, 
13) treet, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


| No Agents. 


-_— — 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESPMENT CIRCULAR. 
The June Number ready—12 pages, post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 
Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, Banks, Mines 
Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 


Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 


7 Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E C. 
Car PERFECTA. — This new and 


beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 


“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ 
Observer. 

“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 

ne packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shilling. 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


STATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
dou-bridge, S. E. 


— — ͤ ö — — 


UTTINGS of GERANIUMS. &c.—One 
Hundred Geraniums, in thirty choice varieties, inclu- 
ding tricolour, gold, bronze, variegated zonal, y, and ivy 
, for 103 ; 50, 58. 6d.; 25,38. 24 fancy Pelargoniums, 
3s. 6d.; 12, 28. 24 Chrysanthemums, 2s. 6d.; 12, Is 6d. 
24 Pompones, 2s. 6d.; 12, ls. 6d. 24 Fuchsias, 2s. 6d.; 12, 
ls. 6d. All post free. Catalogues one stamp.—J. COOMBS, 
The Ferns, Enfield. 


FIE ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER 
Is the only machine that cuts long or wet grass. 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Delivered carriage free to all 
stations. Prices and Testimonials post free on application. 


Hk ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER 


is The quickest, most simple, and most efficient 
wer ever used.” —Gardener’s Chronicle. 


_ -— — — 


HE ARCHIMEDFAN LAWN MOWER. 


10-inch, suitable for Small Lawns ........... £3 00 
ie * a lady or Boy ............ 400 
3 = D 5 0 0 
9 ps a Man (on Level Lawns) 6 0 0 


Delivered free to all Stations. 


WILLIAMS and CO. (Limited), 
Manufacturers and Patentees, I, City-road, London. 


SELLING AGENTS: JOHN G. ROLLINS, Old Swan 
Wharf, Thames-street, London. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ladgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin. 


Testimonials and full perticulars sent post free. 


— — — — — — 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEA. 
0 “CLEANLINESS.” 

The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public against 
being im upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivin ter profit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 

Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD 8TARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds te often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 286. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best W alls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the mos“ 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur 
poses. Vendors to Her ty, H.R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
and H.R.H.the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet 
Wharf, Eurl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley Station, Kent. 


— —ꝛ— ee — — 


O ALS. - LEA and CO. S8 PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton Wall's-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 27s.; Ha 26s. best Wigan, 25s.; best Silk- 
stone, 286. new Silkstone, 24s.; best Clay-cross, 24s. ; 
Clay Cross Seconds, 22, Primrose, 23s.; Derby Bright, 22s. ; 
Barnsley, 22s.; Kitchen, 21s ; Hartley, 2ls,; Nuts, 20s.; 
Hard Steam, 2le.; small, 148. Coke, 18s. per 12sacks. Net 
cash. Delivered thoroughly screened. epots, Highbury 
aud Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings- 
lend-road ; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross 
and Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regeut’s-park-busin, 


— — —— — — —— — zw ̃ —j——ñ—ͤ—ů —— — 


OALS.— Dawbarn's Hettons (no better burn- 
ing Coals in the world), 27s. per ton delivered; Silk- 
stones, 246. seconds, 238.; Brights, 218.; seconds, 20s. ; 
Kitchen, 19s.; small, coke. 
James Dawbarn and Co., 50, Coal Department, King’s 
cross, N. W. 
Trucks forwarded to every available station. 
liberally treated. 


Agents 
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Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies Parable in Lifetime. 
Non-Forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Settlement Policies. 
|S Serta EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Caprrau:—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


Orrices :—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Dale, Esq., Bayswater. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Forest Hill. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, City, 
William George Lemon, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Henry Potter Olney, Esq., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury, 


City. 
Willian Smith, Esy., 4 orwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq., LL. D, Hampstead. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F.S.8., F.LA. 
SUB-MANAGER. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 


REPORT. 

The 17th year has been one of satisfactory progress and 
solid prosperity. 

The new business of the year consisted of 1,934 policies, 
assuring £320,319, producing a new annual income of £9,820. 

The mortality of the year comprised 172 deaths, on which 
the amount paid, together with bonuses, was £28,487 18s. 1d. 

There were also 20 claims for matured policies, on which 
the amount paid, together with the bonuses, was £2,155 8s. 4d. 
“The amount paid in the year for the surrender of policies 
was £1,777. 

The amount laid by in the year, £36,307. 

business in force is 17,009 policies, assuring £2,930,210, 
the annual premium income thereon being £93,993. 

The amount paid for death claims and bonuses in seven- 
teen years, under | ,173 policies, is £187,558. 

The accumulated fund is now increased to £273,073. 

On the foregoing statistics it may-be observed that the 
amount and quality of the new assurances in a year of 

depression in life assurance business are satisfactory, 
and that the low rate of mortality is an evidence of the 
cantious selection and high class of the lives assured. 

That the amount laid by is greater than in any former year. 

That few offices at the same age have had se large a busi- 
ness in force. 

That the distribution of nearly £190,000 under the head of 
death clams and bonuses, has afforded a practical illustration 
of the benefits of life assurance in every part of the country. 

The accumulated ſuud is ample in amount for the liabilities 
of the Company. 

The securities of the Company have been carefully exa- 
mined by the auditors. 

It remains for the mee Sony of Policyholders to introduce 
their friends and neighbours as insurers during the current 
year, 


May, 1872. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
82, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E.C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
DIRECTORS. 
DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
Beoham, Augustus, Esq. Phillips, George, Esq. 


Buunell, Peter, Esq. Rooke, 3 
Burton, John R., Esq. Starling, Robert B, * 
Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Henry, Esq, 


Howat, John B., 9 M. D., d. 
ills, Fredk., jun., Esq. 

Sotrictrozs— Messers. Watson and Sons. 
Puysictan—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F.R.S. 
Surazon—John Manu, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND AccouNnTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A 


ANNUAL INCOME, £103,792. 
ACCUMULATED PREMIUM FUND, £488,310. 


Persons assuring this year will share in the next Triennial 
Bonus to be declared in 1873. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


THE LONDON AND GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 


VESTMENT SOCIETY. 
Shares, £40. pais ee 5s. Entrance Fee, 
337, STRAND, W.. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Hughes, Esq., G C., M. P. as 
Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any 8 back 
payments. 
Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
asehold Security. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 


12 description of yg ee gine to all — 
on. rough ventilation . 
proved er ug guarantee 
SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
Numerous testimonials — designs may be seen at the 
ces, 


Tron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


NEW BOOKS. 


STRAHAN & C0.8 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C. L., 
Poet-Laureate. Vols. I., II., III., and IV. Post. Svo, 10s. 6d. each. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Crown 8vo. 


(Immediately. 


The LITTLE SANCTUARY. By Alexander Raleigh, D.D., Author of “ Quiet 
Resting-Places.” Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


PANSIES. “ for Thoughts.“ By Adeline T. Whitney, Author of The 
Gayworthys.” Square 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. By the late T. T. Lynch. Post 8vo. 


(Immediately. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY: the Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. 
With a preface by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
„Dr. Vaughan has done good service by introducing to English readers this very interesting diary. It furnishes a 
pathetic and remarkably picturesque illustration of the scenes to which the French soldiers and peasantry were subjected 
during the disastrons war with Germany.” — Examiner. 


LORD BANTAM. By Edward Jenkins, Author of Ginx's Baby.” Fifth and 


Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. [Next week, 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: an Historical Drama. By Peter Bayne, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 6s. ; * 

Mr. Bayne has written a wonderfully good drama, with unmistakable poetic power. He shows a lively fancy and 

quick imagination. He can throw himself into very distant situations, and vividly realise the scope of long past events. 

The drama ahounds in passages of very rare excellence.”—Nonconformist. 


„Mr. Bayne possesses poetic faculties in large measure. He has a lavish fancy. He has a shaping imagination His 
psychological knowledge enables him to interpret character with a subtle force. Much that is rare, vivid, and truly 
admirable will be found in this work.”—North British Daily Mail. 


The HUMAN INTRLLEBOT. With an Introduction upon Psychology and the 
Soul. By Noan Porter, D. D., President of Yale College. Demy 8vo, 168. 


The ELEMENTS of INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE: a Manual for Schools and 


Colleges. By Noan Porter, D. D. President of Yale College. Demy 8vo. (Immediately. 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. By the Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure 


Life.” Popular Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, Next week. 


PEASANT LIFE in the North. Second Series. By the Author of “ Bononi 
Blake.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 


“ These storier are extraordinarily real, not producing the effect of stories at all, but of experiences pondered over and 
set forth with an almost painful earnestness. The plain speaking of the villagers, the roughness of their surroundings, the 
homeliness of their unaspiring lives, not wanting in tragedy and poetry, are in nowise coarse. The life of the Dyke-builder 
is the simplest of pictures, but it has true pathos ani beauty. The mother’s character in its rugged courage is floely drawn. 
In a totally different way Jamphlin Jamie is admirable, and indeed deserves closer attention and warmer praise, because he 
is much more difficult to draw to the life. The volume is delightful, and one not easily to be forgotten.” —Spectator. 


“ Better than nine-tenths of the novels and stories published.”—Saturday Review. 


“ This author has here given us another half-dozen of his genuine pictures of hard, mud-bespattered, uncomely beings, 
who, under his hand, take on the colour of romance, and deeply interest us.”—Daily lelegraph. 

“ The author of ‘ Peasant Life’ has returned to his true attitude, and holds ground which none may dispute with him, 
In quiet characteristic pictures of lowly, and apparently uninteresting characters, he is unequalled. He has a unique power 
in gradually wrapping the ‘ dull clods’ of Scotch villagers in a kind of glamour, and making us interested in them as if they 
were veritable creatures of romance. The volume throughout is fresh aud vigorous, and, in some respects, even better than 


the first series.”—N onconformist. 
STRAHAN and CO., 56, Ludgate-hill. 
POPULAR WORKS BY MR. SMILES. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
At all the Libraries, each in Three Vols. 
GOLDEN SORRO W. 


By Mrs. Casnet Hory. 
“A most agreeable book,”—Examiner. 


90th Thousand, small 8vo, 6s., A 
SELF HELP. With Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. By Sanur Smives, Author of “ Lives 
of British Engineers.’ LIL. By JAN MIDDLEMAS. 


By the same Author, OMBRA. By Mrs. Otrpsant, Author of Chro- 


CHARACTER: a Companion Volume to | Biles of Carlingford,” Ee. 
“Self Help.” Twelfth Thousand. Small 8vo, 6s. A delightful novel“ — Morning Post. 


— THE LOST BRIDE. By Lady Cuarrerroy. 


GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. HOPE DEFERRED. By ELIZA F. PoLiarp. 
Twenty-fifth Thousand. Small 8vo, 6s. “ A story of real and genuine interest .”—Standard. 
Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


IV. 


A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. | ent 1,000 paxes, with Ilustratious and Maps, price 5s,, 
Edited by Samurt Suites, Fifth Thousand. Small 8vo, 6s. HE N WTESTAMUMENT. Wik Critic: 


and Explanatory Commentary, embodying the Results 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. of Modern’Criticism in a Popular Form. By the Rev. Pro- 
— fessor Brown, D D., and the Rev. A. K. F ausser, A. M. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d., “Incomparably the cheapest, most practical, suggestive, 


THE DAYS OF THE SON OF MAN. | tre nad Naser B P. Published in this couatry."— 


“App: ars to me to be by far the best of its kind I have 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE e R. W Dale, M 4. 


TIME OF OUR LORD, W. Wesley, 28, Essex-street, Strand, Loudon, 


By WILLIAM LEE, D.D. THE CLASS AND THE DESK: 
Bevelled cloth, 3s. each volume, post free. 


30,000 VOLUMES SOLD. 


, , This original, unique, and unrivalled work consists of three 
This day is published, crown 8vo, price 5s., serics —The Oln! TESTAMENT contains 144 Prepared 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF | (eeu, ens) Oia: of Suna scot Adem 


we tot gry A contain * 1 and 43 Cen of Santer 
school Addresses. All the Series are equally applicable to 
Or, THE PURPOSE AND POWER OF THE GOSPEL. the Class in Schools, the Desk in 14 aud the Pulpit 
in regular discourses. Each Series is accompanied with 
WIlLIAu Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. | copious indexes, and contains about 4,000 Scripture refere« 


Vol. I. The OLD TESTAMENT. By the 
PRIMITIVE MAN. 


Rev. J. Comprr Gray. 
Vol. II. The GOSPELS and ACTS. By the 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO “MODERN Rev. J. Comper Gray. 
THEORIES AS TO HIS ORIGIN. Vol. III. The EPISTLE3. By the Rev. 
An important Series of Papers, by J. W. Dawson, LL.D., C. Srokes Carey. j 
F. R. S., Principal of McGill College, Montreal, Author of hd,» hp he sehen pe aoe Aer und we great 
“ Arcadian Geology,” Ke, is commenced in THE LEISURE thought we know of no work equal to them.“ —Western 
HOUR for JUNE ; Daily Press. 
Where also will be found “OUR FIELD NATURAL- 
IST’S CLUB:” Descriptions of Excursions 
round London. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 


LD COINS for SALE.—Gol!, Silver, 
Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, Ke. Lists 
free. J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


- 


WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


— — 


in Church-style cloth, gilt, red edges, 52 Chapters, 192 pp 
8vo, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted Illustrations, price 


3s., post free, 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand). 
“We hive rarely met with a cheap book which @ also 
thoroughly good; it is one upon which thought and 
taste and culture have been bestowed altogether out of 

roportion to its sise and appearance.” — Guardian. 

London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 
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- SAMPSON LOW & cos LIST. |THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


— — — 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, JUNE I. 


The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account of the Red River ANNUAL REPORT. 
Expedition, 1869—1870, and nent Travels and Ad in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter J -Third Annual 
r Valley” to the Rocky Mountains. By Carratx Borin, Oth Regiment. Demy 8 — Seige teen — for the on cate town 
cloth extra, with Illustrations and Map, 16s. (Sew: 51. 1872. 2s, to Non-subscribers, 

MY COUSIN MAURICE. A New Novel by a New Writer. | abstract of the Seventy-Third Annual 

3 vals. post 8vo, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. Report. 5s. per 100 to Subscribers. 

The ADVENTURES of a BROWNIE. A New and Original — 

Work, by the Author of John Halifax, Gentleman.“ With numerous Illustrations by Miss Paterson. Square BOOKS. 


1 
Goth extra, gilt edges, The Story of the Nile: Travels and 


CORALS and CORAL ISLANDS. By J AMES D. DANA, LL.D., Adventures in Nubia and Abyssinia. By the Anthor of 


Atthor of “A System of Mineralogy.” 1 vol., ro oe — about 100 ö Isocrymal Chart of the 923 i ho Foung No 13 font Te 
* ti 5 a 5 . th . ol . . . * ° *. 
World, Map of the Feejee Islands, Map of the Flori eefs, Frontispiece priuted in colours, &c. Clo ; Lenn, * rr 


„That this work is likely to be more lar than most accounts of the corals and coral polypes that we have seen, we , l 5 . Sargent. 
have no doubt whatever, The drawings illustrate the text, and the text explains the drawings, and both, without being any- a * ‘i K *. Bay gg 
where loose or slovenly, are simple and intelligible to the uninformed reader—popularising without vulgarising a most SRS Se. Ve * a 
curious and interesting portion of natural history. — Saturday Roview. 

“ Although ha) a poplar treatise, it will, we venture to predict, be fora long time regarded as the best text- 
book upon the 80 ject.” — nb. TRACTS 


NOTICE.—Second Editions of the following Works are in preparation Making a Good Thing of It. First 
Series. No. 152. 28. per 100. 


YESTERDAYS with AUTHORS. By James T. ‘FIELDS. | cast out. a Tract for Cottage Homes. 


Reminiscelges and Letters of Famous Authors—of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Miss Mitford, First Series No. 0,804. 2s. per 100. 


— ——— ee eee 


1 W — poe 9 [ 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. Second Edition on the 8th. n Se 
„Mr. Fields is a Boswell in t ixity.”—Examiner. Two Grea ents. Large Type ries. 
“ Mr. Fields has produced what is on the whole a charming volume.”—Daily News. No. 4229. 2s. per 100 * 
“ Very pleasant, too, in a different way, are Mr. Fields’ recollections of Gad's Hill. They are graphic and genial, and ; , 
give us by A oe side of Dickens’s home life.“ Atheneum. | 3 
MOUNTAINEERING in the SIERRA NEVADA. By “EVERY WEEK” SERIES. 
Crarence KinG. I vol. post 8vo, cloth, 10s.6d. An entirely New and Original Work. Each Tract consists of 4 pages. Is. per 100. 
. [Second Edition on the Sch. No. 284. By-and-By.—285. Do not all go to one Place? 
A fresh and vigorous record of varied kinds of adventure, combined with vivid pictures of mountain scenery, and with | 286. Kuock.—287. No Burdens allowed to pass this Way. 
of wild life among Indians, Mexicans, and Californians, will commend itself to most readers. His description 


of the ride across the ‘Tulare Plain, with two Mexican highwaymen on his track, of the incessant watchfulness by which he New Packet of Large Type Tracts. 
escaped their — to wayiny * of the splendid run he gave them over some fifteen miles of country, will be followed Packet C. Price 6d. 
„May II. 


enough chapters will ohtain the epithet from no one but their author. The whole volume is written with London : Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, 
wondertul f. and vigour of style... .. Enough has been said to show the varied fund of information and amusement and 164, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
to be found in this volume.”—Alpine Journal, May, 1872. * 


VERY FAR WEST INDEED. A few Rough Experiences MACuLLIANS MAGAZINE. No. 152 


and Adventures on the North-West Pacific Coast. By R. Byron Jonnson. Post 8vo, cloth, 108, d. For Jun, Price la. 
. (Second Edition on the 10th. CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER :— 
„We have derived very great pleasure indeed from the perusal of this fresh and unpretending volume . . . which, in 


’ r a 1. “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.“ By William 
addition to its literary attractiveness, abounds in useful and reliable local information. — United Service Gazette, May 16. Black, author of. A Daughter of Heth,” Ke. Chap- 


New and Original Novel by Miss Georgiana Craik. ters XVIL.—XVIII. 


WITHOUT KITH OR KIN. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. T nee 


2 
3. “ Social New York.” _ : 

“ Readers may differ on this point, but they will be unanimous in liking the novel. We cordially recommend it.”— 4 “ Alfonso the Wise, King of Castile.“ By Mary Ward. 
6 


— — — — — Se — 


Daily News. Christina North.“ Chapters XXII.— XVI. 
“ Its charm is of that indefinable kind which attaches to The Vicar of Wakefield.’ ”—Examiner. ~ 1— 12 and his Companions.” B W. Gifford 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW and SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 7. Walter Scott and Burns.“ By Sir Bartle Frere. 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S CABINET ORGANS. 
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Messrs. METZLER and CO. have the pleasure to announce that they have made arrangements with the MASON and HAMLIN ORGAN 
COMPANY for the SOLE AGENCY for the Sale of their Instruments in the United Kingdom. Messrs. Merzizr and Co. have shown these 
Instruments to a few of the most eminent professional men in London, and have received the following Testimonials in their favour :— 

f 2, Manchester square, Jan. 26, 187 
Gentlemen,—I entertain the highest opinion of Mason and Hamlin's Cabinet Organs. The tone is mellow and free from reediness, the touch excellent; and 


al I believe these Instruments are destined to be very popular in this country. Yours truly, 
1 Metsler and Co., Great Marlborough - street. 2 JULIUS BENEDICT. 


The ens of the American Organs which I have examined at Messrs. Metzler and Co.'s are remarkably sweet and even-toned throughout the variou 
registers, and are free from many of the objections I have hitherto ontertained of Manual Reed Instruments. Moreover, they have a good touch, and are capable 


of some charming effects aud pleasing combinations. The appearance of these organs in solid walnut-wood, and brightly gilt pipes in front, is greatly in their 
favour. Altogether, I can very — recommend these Instruments. WX. SPARK, Mus. D., 4 of the Town Hall, 


. Sydenham, S. E., 23rd Jan., 1872. 
Gentlemen,—I have played upon several of your Mason and Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs, and consider them to be very satisfactory Instruments. The tone 
is exceedingly sweet, the speech quick, and the manipulation easy. Faithfully yours, W. J. WESTBROO 
J. K. 


1 have just tried and examined several of Mason and Hamlin's Organs at Messrs. Metzler and Co.'s, and I find the tone to be unusually mellow, sweet, 
and equal. touch of the Instrument is also light, elastic, and free from lumpiness. EDWARD J. HOPKINS. 
Jan. 22, 1872. Organist to the Hon. Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. 


of the Mason and Hamlin Cabinet .” Although the sounds aro produced from reeds, the paler of tone is extremely rich and 
obtained from pipes. It is very easy to blow, and great effects are produced by the Automatic Swell. The octave coupler and sub-bass 
of the Instrument, which is remarkable for purity of tone. For Sacred Music at home the Mason and Hamlin Cabinet Organ is very 


respects that could easily be pointed out it possesses great advantages over the small-priced pipe organs. 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


; 
j - 
Messrs. Metzler antl Co., we have tried and examined several of Messrs. Mason and Hamlin's Cabinet Organs, and we find the tone of these 


and of agreeable quality, with an absence of reediness ; the erticulation is rapid, and the touch very good. They a to us to be the 
BRINLEY RICH DB. 


RICHARD REDHEAD. 
HENRY W. GOODBAN. 


18th Feb., 1872. 


of 


— 


Gen —I have 5 the opinion that Mason and Hamlin's Cabinet Organs are of the very best class of that description of Instrument. The 
one is ; touch elastic. Those Instruments that are supplied with pedals give the amateur every opportunity of ars | acquainted with 
he po of tian only persevere, they will be amply rewarded. Believe me, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
and | . J. L. HATTON. 


Marlborough: street 
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Prices Twenty to Two Hundred Guineas. 
ILLUSTRATED ‘LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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METZLER AND COQO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
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